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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the War in the Peninsula and in 
the South of France, from the year 1807 to 
the year 1814. By W.F. P. Napier, C.B. 
Vol. IV. London, 1834. Boone. 

Tue fourth volume of Colonel Napier’s History 

of the War in the Peninsula is now before us, 

and is as remarkable as either of the preceding 
for profound knowledge and clear demonstra- 
tion of the art of war, spirit in composition, 
unrestricted freedom of observation, and passion 
and prejudice in political judgment. The gal- 
lant author appears to confine that better part 
of valour, discretion, solely to military subjects ; 
and on certain others to turn his sword upon 
himself, especially when commenting upon the 
policy, character, and conduct of those wielding 
the civil government: in such cases his coup 
dwil becomes limited, his decisions somewhat 
rash, and his attacks made with a headlong 
fury not unlikely to be injurious to himself by 
the after exhaustion and weakness, rather 
than hurtful by the impetuosity of the onset. 
The pamphleteering virulence, so unworthy 
of the gravity of the historian, with which the 
late Mr. Canning and Mr. Perceval are as- 
sailed, particularly the first-mentioned states- 
man, cast a dark shadow over the otherwise 
unsullied brilliancy of his literary labours. It 
would be well for the author to imprint his 
mind with the observation, that even truth 
loses its force in an invective; and that the 
characters of those eminent individuals are not 
staked upon the single hazard of the Penin- 
sular War. It might seem proper to those 
immediately engaged in this contest, and to 
those who form their judgments after events, 
that the whole energies of the country should 
have been directed at once to this single object. 
But a more comprehensive view was necessary 
for the statesman’s decision, rendered justly 
cautious, and perhaps timid, by fifteen years of 
military failures and miscarriages, ere they 
committed themselves to this policy without 
the means of extrication. Their first endea- 
vours, as well as duty, was to stimulate the 
inert natives of the various provinces of the 

Iberian peninsula, by largesses of money and 

supplies, to rise in mass against the invader. 

In the distribution of this bounty even local 

prejudices and jealousies interfered: the in- 

ternal divisions and provinces of Spain to this 
day are no imaginary lines of separation among 
the people. In the enthusiasm of the moment, 
they may have been as profusely given as it is 
certain they were at times grossly misapplied ; 
but without the constant flow of this aid, the 
insurrection would have been but of short- 
lived duration. With regard to the sin of 
ignorance respecting the situation of the Pen- 
insula, with which Mr. Canning is so un- 
mercifully charged, it must be granted that 
he was not the only offender; it was the 
besetting sin of the period, and the army 
enjoyed their full proportion of it with the 
administration. The ray of light which burst 
in from Spain was sudden and unexpected, 





and found all parties unprepared. Experience 
is generally arrived at but by slow and pain- 
ful sfcrifices; nor did the first years of the 
conduct of this war, either abroad or at home, 
militate against the truth of this adage. The 
rancour of the author against Mr. Canning 
is further manifested by his departing from 
the thread of his history, when relating the 
occurrences of 1808, to cite circumstances of a 
colouring depreciatory of his character, which 
are said to have taken place as late as 1826. 
We must likewise confess ourselves at a loss 
to discover how the citation of letters from 
persons in office of the dates of April 1810 and 
April 1811, can disclose the inefficient state of 
the cabinet under Mr. Canning, who resigned 
in the latter end of 1809. In short, the author 
seems to be influenced more by the impulse of 
private feeling than the calculations of dis- 
passionate reason. 

The circumstances of this glorious war during 
the years 1810, 1811, and part of 1812, are 
those related and commented upon in this 
fourth volume. The operations of Suchet in 
Catalonia and Valencia, with his reduction of 
the fortified places of Tarragona, Saguntum, 
Valencia, and others of less note, are most 
elaborately set forth, presenting details of in- 
finite value to the officer, and lively interest to 
the general reader. 

In 1811 the unslumbering eye of Napoleon 
saw the Russian contest in distant prospect, and 
he commenced his military preparation by the 
withdrawal of his best troops from Spain, which 
enabled Lord Wellington to assume the offen- 
sive against Marmont and Soult. The historian, 
with accuracy and precision, portrays the com- 
binations, movements, exposes the faults, and 
lauds the talent developed in the many trying 
situations with which his narration of this 
campaign may be said to teem. Lord Hill’s 
masterly surprise of General Girard at Aroyo 
Molino is beautifully painted; and, as the 
success of this most difficult of all military 
enterprises demanded, is enthusiastically eu- 
logised. 

Colonel Napier’s high and chivalric sense of 
honour is finely evinced in his zealous en- 
deavours still to obtain the meed of honour for 
the defence of Tarifa for those unto whom it 
was justly due—to General Campbell and Cap- 
tain Smith of the Engineers. 

The beleaguerment and capture of the cities 
of Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajos occupy a large 
portion of the remaining pages. Of all mili- 
tary operations, to those who are not specta- 
tors, the descriptions of a siege seem to be the 
most faithful; the whole process may be seen 
and noted by one individual—the interest never 
flags by the recital of desultory marches and 
counter-marches without apparent result or 
object. We have felt it quite impossible to 
peruse these spirit-stirring details without feel- 
ing a spark of that enthusiasm which has here 
elevated Colonel Napier’s literary powers to a 
height they had not before reached. The nar- 
rative of the assault and storming of Badajos, 
thus given, rouses in turn every feeling of the 








human breast — courage, anger, admiration, 
horror, pity, exultation. Never were the 
deadly calamities of war more vividly, more 
truly pictured, and honour to him for the sen- 
timent, more unaffectedly deplored than by this 
gallant soldier ; and never was lesson more im- 
pressively inculcated to check the insane ambi- 
tion of princes and people, than the following 
here transcribed of the storming and sack of 
Badajos :— 

“ Assault of Badajos.—The night was dry 
but clouded, the air thick with watery exhala- 
tions from the rivers, the ramparts and the 
trenches unusually still; yet a low murmur 
pervaded the latter, and in the former lights 
were seen to flit here and there ; while the deep 
voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that 
all was well in Badajos. The French, confid- 
ing in Phillipon’s direful skill, watched from 
their lofty station the approach of enemies 
whom they had twice before baffled, and now 
hoped to drive a third time blasted and ruined 
from the walls. The British, standing in deep 
columns, were as eager to meet that fiery dew 
struction as the others were to pour it down; 
and both were alike terrible for their strength, 
their discipline, and the passions awakened in 
their resolute hearts. Former failures there 
were to avenge, and on either side such leaders 
as left no excuse for weakness in the hour of 
trial; and the possession of Badajos was become 
a point of honour personal with the soldiers of 
each nation. But the strong desire for glory 
was in the British, dashed with a hatred of the 
citizens on an old grudge; and recent toil and 
hardship, with much spilling of blood, had 
made many incredibly savage—for these things 
render the noble-minded indeed averse to cru- 
elty, but harden the vulgar spirit. Numbers 
also, like Csar’s centurion, who could not for- 
get the plunder of Avaricum, were heated with 
the recollection of Cuidad Rodrigo, and thirsted 
for spoil. Thus every spirit found a cause of 
excitement; the wondrous power of discipline 
bound the whole together as with a band of 
iron ; and, in the pride of arms, none doubted 
their might to bear down every obstacle that 
man could oppose totheirfury. At ten o’clock 


| the castle, the San Roque, the breaches, the Par- 


daleras, the distant bastion of San Vincente, and 
the bridge-head on theother side of the Guadiana, 
were to have been simultaneously assailed ; and 
it was hoped that the strength of the enemy 
would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But 
many are the disappointments of war. An un- 
foreseen accident delayed the attack of the fifth 
division ; and a lighted carcass, thrown from 
the castle, falling close to where the men of the 
third division were drawn up, discovered their 
array, and obliged them to anticipate the signal 
by half an hour. Then, every thing being 
suddenly disturbed, the double columns of the 
fourth and light divisions also moved silently 
and swiftly against the breaches ; and the guard 
of the trenches, rushing forward with a shout, 
encompassed the San Roque with fire, and broke 
in so violently that scarcely any resistance was 
made. But a sudden blaze of light and the 
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rattling of musketry indicated the commence- 
ment of a most vehement combat at the castle. 
There General Kempt, for Picton, hurt by a 
fall in the camp, and expecting no change in 
the hour, was not present— there Gen. Kempt, 
I say, led the third division ; he had passed the 
Rivillas in single files, by a narrow bridge, un- 
der a terrible musketry, and then reforming 
and running up the rugged hill, had reached 
the foot of the castle, when he fell, severely 
wounded, and being carried back to the trenches 
met Picton, who hastened forward to take the 
command. Meanwhile his troops, spreading 
along the front, reared their heavy ladders, 
some against the lofty castle, some against the 
adjoining front on the left, and with incredible 
courage ascended amidst showers of heavy stones, 
logs of wood, and bursting shells rolled off the 
parapet ; while from the flanks the enemy plied 
his musketry with a fearful rapidity, and in 
front, with pikes and bayonets, stabbed the 
leading assailants or pushed the ladders from 
the walls; and all this attended with deafening 
shouts, and the crash of breaking ladders, and 
the shrieks of crushed soldiers answering to the 
sullen stroke of the falling weights. Still 
swarming round the remaining ladders, these 
undaunted veterans strove who should first 
climb, until, all being overturned, the French 
shouted victory, and the British, baffled but 
untamed, fell back a few paces, and took shelter 
under the rugged edge of the hill. Here, when 
the broken ranks were somewhat reformed, the 
heroic Colonel Ridge, springing forward, called 
with a stentorian voice on his men to follow, 
and, seizing a ladder, once more raised it against 
the castle, yet to the right of the former attack, 
where the wall was lower and an embrasure 
offered some facility. A second ladder was soon 
placed alongside of the first by the grenadier 
officer Canch, and the next instant he and 
Ridge were on the rampart; the shouting 
troops pressed after them—the garrison, amazed 
and in a manner surprised, were driven fight- 
ing through the double gate into the town, and 
the castle was won. A reinforcement sent 
from the French reserve then came up, a sharp 
action followed, both sides fired through the 
gate, and the enemy retired; but Ridge fell, 
and no man died that night with more glory— 
yet many died, and there was much glory. 
During these events, the tumult at the breaches 
was such as if the very earth had been rent 
asunder and its central fires were bursting up- 
wards uncontrolled. The two divisions had 
reached the glacis just as the firing at the 
castle had commenced, and the flash of a single 
musket, discharged from the covered way as a 
signal, shewed them that the French were 
ready; yet no stir was heard, and darkness 
covered the breaches. Some hay-packs were 
then thrown, some ladders were placed, and the 
forlorn hopes and storming parties of the light 
division, about five hundred in all, had de- 
scended into the ditch without opposition, when 
a bright flame, shooting upwards, displayed all 
the terrors of the scene. The ramparts, crowded 
with dark figures and glittering arms, were 
seen on the one side, and on the other the red 
columns of the British, deep and broad, were 
coming on like streams of burning lava. It was 
the touch-of the magician's wand, for a crash 
of thunde®) followed, and with incredible vio- 
lence the parties were dashed to pieces 
by the explosion of hundreds of shells and 
powder-barrels. For an instant the light divi- 
sion stood en. thé brink of the ditch, amazed at 
the terrific sight;then, with a shout that 
matched even the sound of the explosion, flew 
down the ladders, or disdaining their aid, leap. 








cies 
ed, reckless of the depth, into the gulf below ; 
and, nearly at the same moment, amidst a blaze 
of musketry that dazzled the eyes, the fourth 
division came running in and descended with a 
like fury. There were, however, only five 
ladders for both columns, which were close to- 
gether; and a deep cut made in the bottom of 
the ditch, as far as the counter-guard of the 
Trinidad, was filled with water from the inun- 
dation: into this watery snare the head of the 
fourth division fell, and it is said that above a 
hundred of the fusileers, the men of Albuera, 
were there smothered. Those who followed 
checked not, but as if such a disaster had beea 
expected, turned to the left, and thus came 
upon the face of the unfinished ravelin, which, 
being rough and broken, was mistaken for the 
breach, and instantly covered with men ; yet a 
wide and deep chasm was still between them 
and the ramparts, from whence came a deadly 
fire wasting their ranks. Thus baffled, they 
also commenced a rapid discharge of musketry, 
and disorder ensued ; for the men of the light 
division, whose conducting engineer had been 
disabled early, and whose flank was confined by 
an unfinished ditch intended to cut off the 
bastion of Santa Maria, rushed towards the 
breaches of the curtain and the Trinidad, which 
were indeed before them, but which the fourth 
division were destined to storm. Great was 
the confusion, for now the ravelin was quite 
crowded with men of both divisions ; and while 
some continued to fire, others jumped down 
and ran towards the breach; many also passed 
between the ravelin and the counter-guard of 
the Trinidad—the two divisions got mixed, and 
the reserves, which should have remained at 
the quarries, also came pouring in, until the 
ditch was quite filled, the rear still crowding 
forward, and all cheering vehemently. The 
enemy’s shouts also were loud and terrible ; and 
the bursting of shells and of grenades, the 
roaring of the guns from the flanks, answered 
by the iron howitzers from the battery of the 
parallel, the heavy roll and horrid explosion of 
the iathae tinal the whizzing flight of the 
blazing splinters, the loud exhortations of the 
officers, and the continual clatter of the muskets, 
made a maddening din. Now a multitude 
bounded up the great breach, as if driven by a 
whirlwind ; but across the top glittered a range 
of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, keen-edged on 
both sides, and firmly fixed in ponderous beams, 
which were chained together and set deep in 
the ruins; and for ten feet in front the ascent 
was covered with loose planks, studded with 
sharp iron points, on which the feet of the fore. 
most being set, the planks moved, and the un- 
happy soldiers falling forward on the spikes, 
rolled down upon the ranks behind. Then the 
Frenchmen, shouting at the success of their 
stratagem, and leaping forward, plied their shot 
with terrible rapidity ; for every man had seve- 
ral muskets, and each musket, in addition to 
its ordinary charge, contained a small cylinder 
of wood stuck full of leaden slugs, which scat- 
tered like hail when they were discharged. 
Again the assailants rushed up the breaches, 
and again the sword-blades, immovable and 
impassable, stopped their charge; and the hiss- 
ing shells and thundering powder-barrels ex- 
ploded unceasingly. Hundreds of men had 
fallen, and hundreds more were dropping; but 
still the heroic officers called aloud for new 
trials, and, sometimes followed by many, some- 
times by a few, ascended the ruins; and so 
furious were the men themselves, that in one 
of these charges the rear strove to push the 
foremost on to the sword-blades, willing even 
to make a bridge of their writhing bodies; but 
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the others frustrated the attempt by dropping 
down; and men fell so fast from the shot, that 
it was hard to know who went down volunta. 
rily, who were stricken ; and many stooped un. 
hurt that never rose again. Vain also would 
it have been to break through the sword-blades, 
for the trench and parapet behind the breach 
were finished ; and the assailants, crowded into 
even a narrower space than the ditch was, 
would still have been separated from their ene. 
mies, and the slaughter would have continued, 
At the beginning of this dreadful conflict, Co. 
lonel Andrew Barnard had, with prodigious 
efforts, separated his division from the other, 
and preserved some degree of military array ; 
but now the tumult was such that no command 
could be heard distinctly, except by those close 
at hand; and the mutilated carcasses heaped on 
each other, and the wounded, struggling to 
avoid being trampled upon, broke the forma. 
tions—order was impossible. Yet officers of 
all stations, followed more or less numerously 
by the men, were seen to start out, as if struck 
by a sudden madness, and rush into the breach, 
which, yawning and glittering with steel, seemed 
like the mouth of some huge dragon belching 
forth smoke and flame. In one of these at- 
tempts Colonel Macleod, of the forty-third, a 
young man, whose feeble body would have been 
quite unfit for war, if it had not been sus. 
tained by an unconquerable spirit, was killed. 
Wherever his voice was heard, there his sol- 
diers gathered; and with such a strong resolu- 
tion did he lead them up the fatal ruins, that 
when one behind him, in falling, plunged a 
bayonet into his back, he complained not, and, 
continuing his course, was shot dead within a 
yard of the sword-blades. But there was no 
want of gallant leaders or desperate followers. 
Two hours spent in these vain efforts con- 
vinced the soldiers that the breach of the 
Trinidad was impregnable ; and as the open- 
ing in the curtain, although less strong, 
was retired, and the approach to it im- 
peded by deep holes and cuts made in the 
ditch, the troops did not much notice it after 
the partial failure of one attack which had been 
made early. Gathering in dark groups, and 
leaning on their muskets, they looked up with 
sullen desperation at the Trinidad, while the 
enemy, stepping out on the ramparts, and aim- 
ing their shots by the light of the fire-balls 
which they threw over, asked, as their victims 
fell, ‘ Why they did not come into Badajos ? 
In this dreadful situation, while the dead were 
lying in heaps, and others continually falling— 
the wounded crawling about to get some shelter 
from the merciless fire above, and withal, a 
sickening stench from the burnt flesh of the 
slain— Captain Nicholas, of the engineers, was 
observed by Mr. Shaw, of the forty-third, mak- 
ing incredible efforts to force his way with a 
few men into the Santa Maria bastion. Shaw, 
having collected about fifty soldiers of all regi- 
ments, joined him; and although there was a 
deep cut along the foot of this breach also, it 
was instantly passed; and these two young 
officers, at the head of their gallant band, 
rushed up the slope of the ruins; but when 
they had gained two-thirds of the ascent, a 
concentrated fire of musketry and grape dashed 
nearly the whole dead to the earth. Nicholas 
was mortally wounded, and the intrepid Shaw 
stood alone. After this, no further effort was 
made at any point; and the troops remained 
passive, but unflinching, beneath the enemy's 
shot, which streamed without intermission ; 
for, of the riflemen on the glacis, many leaping 
early into the ditch, had joined in the assault, 
and the rest, raked by a cross fire of grape 
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from the distant bastions, baffled in their aim 
by the smoke and flames from the explosions, 
and too few in number, had entirely failed to 
quell the French musketry. About midnight, 
when two thousand brave men had fallen, 
Wellington, who was on a height close to the 


quarries, sent orders for the remainder to re-| 


tire, and re-form for a second assault; for he 
had just then heard that the castle was taken, 
and thinking the enemy would still hold out in 
the town, was resolved to assail the breaches 
again. This retreat from the ditch was, how- 
ever, not effected without further carnage and 
confusion ; for the French fire never slackened, 
and a cry arose that the enemy were making 
a sally from the distant flanks, which caused a 
rush towards the ladders: then the groans and 
lamentations of the wounded who could not 
move, and expected to be slain, increased. 
Many officers, who had not heard of the order, 
endeavoured to stop the soldiers from going 
back ; and some would even have removed the 
ladders, but were unable to break the crowd. 
All this time the third division was lying close 
in the castle ; and, either from a fear of risk- 
ing the loss of a point which ensured the cap- 
ture of the place, or that the egress was too 
difficult, made no attempt to drive away the 
enemy from the breaches. On the other side, 
however, the fifth division had commenced the 
false attack on the Pardaleras, and on the 
right of the Guadiana, the Portuguese were 
sharply engaged at the bridge. Thus the town 
was girdled with fire; for General Walker’s 
brigade having passed on during the feint on 
the Pardaleras, was escalading the distant 
bastion of San Vincente. His troops had ad- 
vanced along the banks of the river, and 
reached the French guard-house, at the barrier- 
gate, undiscovered, for the ripple of the waters 
smothered the sound of their footsteps; but 
just then the explosion of the breaches took 
place, the moon shone out, and the French 
sentinels, discovering the columns, fired. The 
British troops, immediately springing forward 
under a sharp musketry, began to hew down 
the wooden barrier at the covered way, while 
the Portuguese, being panic-stricken, threw 
down the scaling-ladders. Nevertheless, the 
others snatched them up again, and, forcing the 
barrier, jumped into the ditch ; but the guid- 
ing engineer officer was killed, and there was a 
cunelte, which embarrassed the column; and 
when the foremost man succeeded in rearing 
the ladders, the latter were found too short; 
for the walls were generally above thirty feet 
high. Meanwhile, the fire of the French was 
deadly ; a small mine was sprung beneath the 
soldiers’ feet, beams of wood and live shells 
were rolled over on their heads, showers of 
grape from the flank swept the ditch, and man 
after man dropped dead from the ladders. For- 
tunately, some of the defenders having been 
called away to aid in recovering the castle, the 
ramparts were not entirely manned; and the 
assailants, having discovered a corner of the 
bastion where the scarp was only twenty feet 
high, placed three ladders there under an em- 
brasure, which had no gun, and was only 
Stopped with a gabion. Some men got up, 
but with difficulty ; for the ladders were still 
too short, and the first man who gained the 
top was pushed up by his comrades, and then 
drew others after him, until many had gained 
the summit ; and though the French shot 
heavily against them, from both flanks and 
from a house in front, they thickened, and 
could not be driven back ; half the fourth regi- 
ment entered the town itself, to dislodge the 
enemy from the houses, while the others 


‘pushed along the rampart towards the breach, 
|and, by dint of hard fighting, successively won 
|three bastions. In the last of these combats, 
|General Walker, leaping forward sword in 
| hand, at the moment when one of the enemy’s 
cannoneers was discharging a gun, fell covered 
|with so many wounds that it was wonderful 
| how he could survive ; and some of the soldiers 
|immediately after, perceiving a lighted match 
|on the ground, cried out,‘ A mine!’ At that 
word, such is the power of imagination, those 
|troops, whom neither the strong barrier, nor 
|the deep ditch, nor the high walls, nor the 
| deadly fire of the enemy, could stop, staggered 
— appalled by a chimera of their own rais- 
ing; and in this disorder a French reserve, 
| under General Viellande, drove on them witha 
firm and rapid charge, and, pitching some men 
over the walls, and killing others outright, 
again cleansed the ramparts, even to the San 
Vincente. There, however, Leith had placed 
Colonel Nugent, with a battalion of the thirty- 
eighth, as a reserve; and when the French 
came up, shouting and slaying all before them, 
this battalion, about two hundred strong, 
arose, and with one close volley destroyed 
them. Then the panic ceased, the soldiers 
rallied, and, in compact order, once more 
|charged along the walls towards the breaches ; 
but the French, although turned on both 
flanks, and abandoned by fortune, did not yet 
yield ; and meanwhile, the detachment of the 
fourth regiment, which had entered the town 
when the San Vincente was first carried, was 
strangely situated; for the streets were empty 
and brilliantly illuminated, and no person was 
seen; yet a low buz and whisper were heard 
around, lattices were now and then gently 
opened, and from time to time shots were 
fired from underneath the doors of the houses 
by the Spaniards. However, the troops, with 
bugles sounding, advanced towards the great 
square of the town, and, in their progress, 
captured several mules going with ammunition 
to the breaches; but the square itself was as 
empty and silent as the streets, and the houses 
as bright with lamps: a terrible enchantment 
seemed to be in operation, for they saw nothing 
but light, and heard only the low whispers 
close around them, while the tumult at the 
breaches was like the crashing thunder. There, 
indeed, the fight was still plainly raging; and 
hence, quitting the square, they attempted to 
take the garrison in reverse, by attacking the 
rampartS from the town side; but they were 
received with a rolling musketry, driven back 
with loss, and resumed their movement through 
the streets. At last the breaches were aban- 
doned by the French, other parties entered the 
place, desultory combats took place in various 
parts, and, finally, General Viellande, and 
Phillipon, who was wounded, seeing all ruined, 
passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers, 
and entered San Cristoval, where they all sur- 
rendered early the next morning, upon sum- 
mons, to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who had, 
with great readiness, pushed through the town 
to the drawbridge ere they had time to or- 
ganise further resistance. But even in the 
moment of ruin the night before, the noble 
governor had sent some horsemen out from the 
fort to carry the news to Soult’s army, and 
they reached him in time to prevent a greater 
misfortune: Now commenced that wild and 
desperate wickedness which tarnished the 
lustre of the soldiers’ heroism. All indeed were 
not alike, for hundreds risked, and many lost 
their lives in striving to stop the violence ; but 
the madness generally prevailed, and as the 





worst men were leaders here, all the dread- 








ful passions of human nature were displayed. 
Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage 
lust, cruelty, and murder, shrieks and piteous 
lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the 
hissing of fires bursting from the houses, the 
crashing of doors and windows, and the reports 
of muskets used in violence, resounded for two 
days and nights in the streets of Badajos: on 
the third, when the city was sacked, when the 
soldiers were exhausted by their own excesses, 
the tumult rather subsided than was quelled. 
The wounded men were then looked to, the 
dead disposed of. Five thousand men and 
officers fell during this siege ; and of these, in- 
cluding seven hundred Portuguese, three thou- 
sand five hundred had been stricken in the 
assault — sixty officers, and more than seven 
hundred men, being slain on the spot. The 
five generals, Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, Colville, 
and Picton, were wounded—the first three 
severely. About six hundred men and officers 
fell in the escalade of San Vincente, as many 
at the castle, and more than two thousand at 
the breaches, each division there losing twelve 
hundred. And how deadly the strife was at 
that point may be gathered from this—the 
forty-third and fifty-second regiments of the 
light division alone lost more men than the 
seven regiments of the third division engaged 
at the castle! Let any man picture to himself 
this frightful carnage taking place in a space 
of less than a hundred square yards ; let him 
consider, that the slain died not all suddenly, 
nor by one manner of death ; that some perished 
by steel, some by shot, some by water —that 
some were crushed and mangled by heavy 
weights, some trampled upon, some dashed to 
atoms by the fiery explosions ; that for hours 
this destruction ‘was endured without shrink. 
ing, and that the town was won at last; let 
any man consider this, and he must admit that 
a British army bears with it an awful power. 
And false would it be to say that the French 
were feeble men; for the garrison stood and 
fought manfully, and with good discipline, be- 
having worthily. Shame there was none on 
any side. Yet who shall do justice to the 
bravery of the soldiers—the noble emulation 
of the officers? Who shall measure out the 
glory of Ridge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, or of 
O’Hare of the ninety-fifth, who perished on 
the breach, at the head of the stormers, and 
with him nearly all the volunteers for that 
desperate service ? Who shall describe the 
springing valour of that Portuguese grenadier, 
who was killed the foremost man at the Santa 
Maria? or the martial fury of that desperate 
soldier of the ninety-fifth, who, in his resolu- 
tion to win, thrust himself beneath the chained 
sword-blades, and there suffered the enemy to 
dash his head to pieces with the ends of their 
muskets? Who can sufficiently honour the 
intrepidity of Walker, of Shaw, of Canch, or 
the resolution of Ferguson of the forty-third, 
who, having in former assaults received two 
deep wounds, was here, with his hurts still 
open, leading the stormers of his regiment, the 
third time a volunteer, and the third time 
wounded ? Nor would I be understood to 
select these as pre-eminent; many and signal 
were the other examples of unbounded devo. 
tion — some known, some that never will be 
known ; for in such a tumult much passed un- 
observed, and often the observers fell them. 
selves, ere they could bear testimony to what 
they saw. But no age, no nation, ever sent 
forth braver troops to battle than those who 
stormed Badajos. When the extent of the 
night’s havoc was made known to Lord Wel- 
lington, the firmness of his nature gave way 
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for a moment, and the pride of conquest yielded 
to a passionate burst of grief for the loss of his 
gallant soldiers.” 

A single blemish is scarcely worthy remark ; 
but as it may, if neglected, like ill weeds, grow 
apace, we venture to suggest to the author a 
mora careful attention to the correctness and 
application of metaphor, and a more sparing 
use of the figurative, in succeeding volumes. 

The value of Colonel Napier’s work sensibly 
increases with the lapse of time. Many of the 
principals and subalterns whom the sword had 
spared have been already, and are hourly being 
swept, by less sudden but no less sure means, to 
the general tomb. A few brief years, and the 
tale of their deeds of many glories will be the 
sole inanimate relic left ; but this tale, penned in 
the perpetuating language of their gallant com- 
rade, like the images of their ancestors which 
the citizens of Rome were wont to place in the 
vestibules of their houses, will for succeeding 
ages recall the glorious actions of the dead, and 
fire the living to imitate these their renowned 
progenitors. 

The late period of the week at which this 
interesting volume reached us, and our anxiety 
to lay it before our readers, have prevented us 
from entering into that extended analysis and 
illustration of its merits in which it would 
have been a pleasure for us to have indulged. 
However deficient our notice may be in this 


respect, we are quite sure that we need not) 


say another word in recommending this stand- 
ard military classic to be read, and likewise 
to be possessed, by all who value literary merit 
and honour England’s glory. 








Sayings and Doings in America. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1834. Saunders and Otley. 
WE shall not trouble our readers with any 
farther introduction of this work than to say, 
that it consists of tales and dialogues at Tre- 
mont Boarding-house, Boston, in which sub- 
jects of every kind are discussed. Our first 
extract relates to one often uppermost in Ame- 
rica, and seldom treated with so much libe- 

rality of feeling :— 

** Walsingham. I wish a hundred Fenwicks 
would come over every year. The English 
would then (I am sure) become as popular in 
this country as, I am afraid, they are now un- 
popular.” * Waring. I don’t think we are un- 
popular with the Americans generally.’ * Wal. 
Humph ! look at their newspapers. I am made 
to bite my lips every day, by some ill-natured 
observation in print respecting the old country 
—the old country! Ah! God a-mercy! I am 
ready to hug every American when I hear him 
make use of that phrase.” * War. Each nation 
is, I think, wofully ignorant of the character 
and sentiments of the other. Until within the 
last few years, nobody in England either thought 
or talked of America. Of course, I don’t speak 
of mercantile people. Washington Irving, in- 
deed, made the American character extremely 
popular for a time. John Bull believed he had 
done his young relative injustice ; and John— 
who is, after all, in spite of his roughness and 
occasional fits of ill-humour, a generous and 
loving creature—was ready to, and did, hold 
out his great mutton fist to Brother Jonathan, 
with his usual blunt word of expression, after 
a quarrel, of ‘ There—shake hands—let’s be 
good friends again.’ The great majority of the 
English people knew nothing of the libels on 
America complained of by Mr. Irving, but—’ 
* Wal. I recollect very well the time; and 
every Englishman of character and intelligence 
was ready to run to him, open-mouthed, to 


disclaim apy participation in the affront, or 


affronts, offered to his country. Washington 
Irving was, and is to this day, as much an 
object of personal affection with the British 
people as (almost) any Englishman you can 
name to me.’ ¢ War. Granted. But then, 
recollect, the old wounds were ripped open by 
Basil Hall, and since by Mrs. Trollope; and 
these thin-skinned people—’ ‘ Wal. Thin- 
skinned! Well, I like them the better for 
their thin-skinnedness, to a certain degree. 
They may abuse Captain Hall, Dame Trollope, 
and the Quarterly Reviewer, as much as they 
like; but, why the devil (Heaven forgive me !) 
will they persist in saying that these writers 
speak the sentiments of the great mass of the 
British people respecting America — especially 
when they have proof positive to the con- 
trary ?’” 

In one of the dialogues alluded to, we think 
the following a fair display of the author’s 
talent :— 

Male Gossips.—“ Waring. ‘ You are a 
stranger, sir,’ said he, ‘ and should be on your 
guard respecting what you say before So-and- 
so. He pecks up any little scrap that falls from 
you, and runs about with it in his beak (as 
pleased as though it were a lump of meat, or a 
silver spoon), to shew it to all the neighbour- 
hood. His beak, however, is not good for much. 
It was not made for holding fast; so he lets 
the morsel fall half-a-dozen times; and by the 
time your attention is called to it, as your pro- 
perty, it is so covered with dust and dirt, that 
you cannot recognise it as having ever belonged 
to you.’ * Walsingham. Good! Mr. Barnwell 
said so, did he? Now, do you know, I hugely 
suspected him of being a member of the Pie 
family ? One of the elderly Mags! Not that 
I could believe him to be actuated by a spirit 
of ill-nature. But it struck me that he was 
addicted to gossiping (as bad a habit as gin- 
drinking, trust me); and then, he is so despe- 
rately inquisitive! He asks you the same ques- 
| tion three times over; and even then appears 
jnot to be satisfied with your final answer— 
|unless you take half an hour in delivering it. 
| But he is a kind-hearted old man—that’s cer- 
‘tain. He has taken wine with us every day 
| we have dined below !’” 
| %¢ © What a soft-spoken person is that Julius 
| Honeywood !’ said Miss Arabella Dawe. ‘ Do 
| you recollect, Jane, his dancing with me at 
| Mrs. Congreve’s, in Washington?’ ‘Oh, to 
|be sure! Mr. Honeywood, I believe, is of Bal- 
'timore.’ ‘I recollect,’ said Mrs. Dawe, ‘ he is 
|a very clever young man—one that has very 

little to say for himself, but who Jooks well in 
'a room not overstocked with company. He is 
‘always dressed in the last and most approved 
{fashion. However, he is a bad dancer. He 
jis wise in not talking much; but his friends 
| should advise him to dance as little as possible. 
| If he did not dance he might be taken for a 
| perfect gentleman.” ‘Oh, mamma!’ said Miss 
| Arabella, ‘ you are praising him far above his 
|deserts. A perfect gentleman !— Dear, dear! 
|it would require fifty Mr. Honeywoods to make 
|a perfect gentleman.’ ‘ Fifty!’ cried Miss 
| Jane, ‘a hundred, Arabella! The creature is 
|so slow in every thing he says and does. He 
takes a couple of minutes to make a bow—and 
|when he talks, it is in the manner of a lec- 
|turer.’ * Yes,’ said her mother, ‘ I do think 
jhe has rather a conceited air.’ ‘ He is a bit 
|of an aristocrat, too,’ quoth Mr. Dawe. ‘I 
| heard him once ask who somebody’s father was. 
| However, I should think he was pretty well off 
in the world—two hundred thousand, at least.’ 
|‘ He affects to be a great judge of ladies’ 
dresses ; in fact, I think he would make an 











excellent man-milliner,’ observed Miss Ara. 
bella. ‘ Indeed—indeed !’ said Miss Powell, 
laughing; ‘ you are rather severe upon the 
gentleman, Miss Arabella; he is rather a fa. 
vourite here, I assure you.’ ‘Is it possible? 
Well—some people pretend to admire him 
but I am quite sure he will never be a favourite 
of mine.’ ‘ There is one thing in his favour, 
however,’ said Mrs. Dawe; ‘he neither smokes 
nor chews, which is quite remarkable in a 
young man, now-a-days.’ ‘ But he takes 
snuff, mamma,’ returned Miss Arabella, ‘ which 
is quite as bad a habit.” ‘ Ha!’ cried Miss 
Julia Powell, ‘I see you have noted down all 
the gentleman’s faults, Arabella—and they say, 
that is always a sure sign that—’ ‘I know 
what you would say, Julia; but, depend upon 
it, the saying is not a true one. I positively 
dislike Mr. Julius Honeywood.’ ‘ No doubt,’ 
said Miss Jane Dawe; ‘ Paul Slaney is Ara. 
bella’s particular favourite.’ ‘ Girls! girls!’ 
cried Mr. Dawe, winking at Julia, ‘ this is very 
indecorous to talk about your favourite gentle. 
men before your father.’ * Well, I’ll admit I 
do like Mr. Slaney,’ said Arabella, not heeding 
her father’s observation; ‘ to be sure, he is 
quite a scarecrow—but, then, he’s very good. 
natured.’ ‘ Good-natured !’ exclaimed Miss 
Jane Dawe; ‘ how came you to find that out, 
Arabella? I declare I think him one of the 
most ill-tempered, unamiable persons I ever 
encountered.’ * My dearest Jane,’ cried her 
mother, ‘ how often must I tell you that it is 
very unwise, in a young girl like you, to ex- 
press your opinions about people so freely? I 
think Mr. Paul Slaney a very agreeable young 
man.’ ‘ He is rising rapidly in his profession 
(which is a very money-making one), I under- 
stand,’ said Mr. Dawe, putting on his hat. ‘I 
particularly dislike his spectacles,’ said Miss 
Jane Dawe; ‘ though, to be sure, his nose 
looks extremely awkward without its saddle. 
And then, he is so uncouth! His pronuncia- 
tion is so odd, too !—(mimicking him) —*‘ he 
doos it very well, doosn’t he?’ ‘ It’s genoo-ine, 
miss—though it seems strannge,’ and so forth. 
Did you ever see him eat? I declare it is a 
performance not to be witnessed a second time. 
He makes a clean sweep of all the small dishes 
within his reach—mixes them together on his 
plate—and then swallows the mess, as if he 
were eating for a wager—sending his knife 
nearly half way down his throat every time he 
lifts that loaded instrument to his mouth.’ 
* Ha, ha, ha! That’s true, Jane; and how he 
talks ! . How I love to hear him talk about the 
president,’ said Mr. Dawe; ‘ ha, ha, ha!’ 
* Oh, yes,’ returned Miss Jane; ‘ he is Jack- 
son-mad, and that reminds me how prone he is 
to talk politics before, and to, ladies.’ ‘ But 
remember, dear,’ said Arabella, ‘ what a com- 
pliment he paid to us. He said that we, the 
petticoat party (as he called us), comprised 
nearly all the intelligence of the country.’ 
* Yes, but how clumsily a compliment comes 
from his lips. He speaks so fast, and 80 care- 
lessly, that you fancy his tongue is merely 
getting rid of some odd words which were 
troublesome to it.’” 

One more specimen, and we have done: the 
subject is one of vital importance, and not badly 
illustrated :— 

Drinking.—“ To drink scientifically, then, 
let me tell you, you should never toss off your 
second glass, till you are satisfied your stomach 
hath found good and comfortable stowage-room 
for your first: and observe the same rule with 
respect to your third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh glasses. And rather, my dear Gaulti- 
mam, imbibe your liquor by sips than by mouths- 
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ful For the tongue (as a good turnpike 
keeper) should not be defrauded of its toll: 
which is always the case when, instead of send- 
ing down your drops, one by one, you are un- 
principled enough to urge them, by twenties at 
atime, to descend through that port-hole under 
your nose into the depths beneath! Always, 
before you sit down to a drinking bout, bid or 
forewarn your head to keep a strict eye on your 
stomach, and to give notice when it is time for 
you to draw the bolt across your mouth—in 
the manner of that respectable functionary, at 
atheatre, whose duty it is to cry out, lustily, 
in due season, * The pit’s full!’ Be assured, 
when you feel yourself called upon to undo the 
second button of your waistcoat, that you have 
had enough to quench your thirst for that sit- 
ting. Do not talk, rant, or laugh too much, 
at the beginning of a carouse; for your mind, 
being thus thrown into a state of agitation, 
stirs up and ruffles the bed of the pool within,— 
which, as I have before hinted, should have 
time to stand and settle. And this commotion 
of the lower tides, or under currents, it is, that 
so often produces that sudden, premature, and 
violent tempest which—but this is running too 
far into particulars, and I have no desire to 
make you feel uncomfortable so soon after 
dinner. So, fill your glasses—bumpers, if you 
please—and I’ll give you a toast. Gentlemen, 
are you all filled ? ¢ The old country—may she 
soon be rid of all her troubles.’ ”* 





The Gael and Cymbri ; or, an Inquiry into the 
Origin and History of the Irish Scoti, Bri- 
tons, and Gauls, and of the Caledonians, 
Picts, Welsh, Cornish, and Bretons. By 
Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms, 
&e. Kc. 8vo. pp. 443. Dublin, 1834, Curry 
and Co.; London, Simpkin and Marshall, 
and T. and W. Boone; Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd. 

Too much, as it has been our province more 

than once to remark, cannot be said in com- 

mendation of the works of the eloquent and 
learned Heeren, Professor of History at the Uni- 

versity of Gottingen, who has condensed into a 

few volumes nearly all the information that is 

valuable respecting the policy, intercourse, and 
commerce, of the principal nations of antiquity. 

The manners, customs, and progress of the arts 

and civilisation are set forth in brilliant and 

striking, but at the same time in familiar and 
pleasing, language ; amusing, instructive, and 
accessible, to the most unlearned. From him we 
are able, in a few hours, to collect and possess 
ourselves of the reality of ancient history, which 
until the appearance of his works could only 
be acquired by years of laborious investigation, 
and that by a superior and well-instructed 
mind ;—to commonly educated minds they were 
inaccessible. He carries his reader with him, 
convinced by his premises and satisfied with 
his deductions, who always feels that he is cer- 

7 contemplating a true picture of former 
mes. 

Heeren has placed ancient history in a new 
pont of view, confirming the relations of the 
ancients by the discoveries and inspections of 
modern travellers. It is very remarkable that 
all the statements of Herodotus are established 
in the most minute points, and vindicated from 
the aspersions of previous writers, without pro- 
fessing to have that object in view. The father 
of history will hereafter be considered as un- 
questionable testimony by all right - minded 
Scholars. 
° W ith respect to the Egyptians, Ethiopians, 
be sinians, and Macrobians, of Africa, and 

¢ Persians, Babylonians, Scythians, and In- 





dians of Asia, the results of Professor Heeren’s 
learned and laborious investigations are indeed 
convincing, instructive, aiid most satisfactory. 

But of the most ancient people, the Phe- 
nicians, who took the lead of all others, the 
masters and instructors of most, if not all, of 
the before-mentioned nations, in commerce, 
literature, and the concomitants of civilised 
life, from the paucity of his materials and ig- 
norance of their language, even the erudite, 
utitiring, and illustrious Heeren, could give us 
but a meagre and unsatisfactory account. He 
has added but little to our previous knowledge 
respecting them. This division of the learned 
professor’s subject forms a striking contrast to 
the others. He has with the magic influence 
of his pen dissipated the gloom and mist which 
obscured them; but the obscurity of the his- 
tory of the Phoenicians was too dense to be dis- 
persed even by the powerful lustre of this sun 
of literature. 

We have been led into these observations of 
Professor Heeren’s works by the extraordinary 
information contained in the volume which 
is the object of our present criticism. 

Accidental circumstances lead to most unex- 
pected results. In this case, the history of the 


Pheenicians, which most likely cost Professor | 


Heeren more labour than any other branch of 
his subject, has been elucidated in a most re- 
markable manner in this volume, by a dis- 
covery, or rather a demonstration of what has 
been often hinted at obscurely, and as often 
ridiculed—that the Gaelic-Irish were a colony 
of Phenicians, and that their language is the 
same as that of Tyre and Sidon. 


Sir William Betham, in searching after the} 


ancient Irish, has hit, to use a miner’s phrase, 
on the lode of the mine, and has been able to 
work it profitably. He has found in the clue 
of the Gaelic language the means of following 
up the course and stream by which Pheenician 
commerce flowed to the west, and to explain 
many anomalies which the classic writers of 
Greece and Rome have left in obscurity. 
Much, as he says himself, “* yet remains to be 
investigated, illustrative of the ancient history 
of the Gael or Scoti, and their ancestors the 
Pheenicians.” We trust he wil! follow it up. 
We shall look with great anxiety for his future 
volume, which cannot fail to increase in inter- 
est. What has been already accomplished 
supplies, in a great degree, the deficiencies in 
Heeren. 

But it is not only as far as the Phenicians 
are concerned that this volume possesses in- 
terest; the object of the work was the in- 
vestigation of the Milesian Irish, a mooted 
point of long standing, and warmly contested, 
but certainly never before treated so intelligibly 
and philosophically. This pursuit has led to 
results of a most unexpected and remarkable 
character. Startling facts and circumstances 
have been brought before us which never could 
have been contemplated or expected. Our 
readers will be, as we are, surprised to hear it 
affirmed, that the Welsh are not the descendants 
of the Britons who combated against Cesar ; and 
that they did not possess their romantic Cambria 
before the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
era,—that the names of the rivers and moun- 
tains and places of Wales are not Welsh, but 
Gaelic or Irish,— that the Britons who fought 
with Cesar spoke the Irish or Gaelic language, 
that all their names are Gaelic, and that the 
people of Gaul, whom Cesar calls Celtz, also 
spoke the same language, — that the names 
of all the people and individuals mentioned by 
Cesar, Tacitus, and Suetonius, as inhabiting 
Celtic Gaul and Britain, including Wales, are 


| all explicable in the Irish or Gaelic language,— 
| that the names of the rivers, mountains, pro- 
|montories, estuaries, and other prominent fea- 
|tures of Britain, including Wales, Celtic Gaul, 
land Spain, as well as those of most of the 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, are 
jall significant of their peculiar circumstances 
|and character in Irish or Gaelic language,— 
that the Celt were a colony of the Phe- 
|nicians, and the Gaelic is the language spoken 
jat Tyre and Sidon,— that the Pheenicians, 
|though Canaanites by residence, are not the 
|descendants of Ham, as supposed by Heeren, 
jbut of Shem. These and many other facts, il- 
|lustrative as well of ancient history and classic 
| literature as of Irish history, are not only in- 
| geniously asserted and argued, but, we think, 
| on the whole, put on strong grounds, ina logical, 
| Very interesting, and amusing manner. 

| But the author has, in his preliminary ob- 
| servations, given a brief statement of the con- 
| tents of his volume, which we cannot do better 
than extract :— 

‘“* Having been impressed with the idea, that 
the demonstration of the true origin and his- 
tory of the Irish people would afford powerful 
aid towards elucidating those of other Eu- 
ropean nations, I have pursued this investiga« 
tion for many years, and the results have 
justified and substantiated the accuracy of the 
opinion I had formed beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. The examination of the lan. 
guage, laws, religion, customs, and institutions 
of the people of Gaul, who were declared by 
; Cesar to have called themselves Celtz, was the 
| first object of my attention; and the result of 
that investigation has established, it is con- 
| ceived, beyond the possibility of doubt or ques- 
tion, that the Irish, Britons, and Gauls, of 
Cesar’s day, all spoke the same language, had 
the same origin, religion, laws, institutions, 
and customs, and were, in fact, but different 
branches of the same people. Thus far one 
| branch of the question has been, I conceive, 

effectually answered—the Scoti, or Irish, were 
'Celta. The other question still remained — 
|‘ when did they settle in Ireland?’ This could 
not be answered without first solving the pro-« 
blem of ‘ who were the Celt#?’? It was not 
sufficient to rest on the probability of their 
settling in the British islands from Gaul, al. 
though that alternative has hitherto been the 
dernier resort of most English writers, who, 
rejecting altogether the Milesian story as fa- 
bulous, have had no other way of accounting 
for the peopling of these islands, than in frail 
wicker coracles, covered with skins, from the 
nearest coast of the continent. * Who and 
whence were the Celte?’ involved investigation 
into the history of all the ancient people of 
Europe; but it was not long before that ques- 
tion was also satisfactorily auswered ; a strong 
affinity was palpable between the Celts and the 
Pheenicians — their language, religion, and in- 
stitutions, not only appear to have been si- 
milar, but identical; they not only traded 
with, but colonised Spain, the British Islands, 
and Celtic Gaul, expelling or extirpating the 
previous inhabitants, and planting therein their 
own people. Thus is the second question an- 
swered, and the long sought problem solved. 
Another question arose out of this investiga- 
tion, viz., were ‘ the Welsh the ancient Britons 
who combated against Cesar, and, after the fall 
of the Roman province of Britain into the hands 
of the Saxons, took refuge in Wales, and there 
maintained their independence, and handed down 
their language, laws, and institutions, to their 
descendants 2?’ I had always considered the af. 
firmative of this proposition true, and, although 
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a slight acquaintance with the Welsh lan- 
guage led to the conclusion that it varied 
essentially from the Gaelic, still it appeared 
but @ variance, and I considered the two lan- 
guages, in their origin, essentially the same. 
Finding, however, discrepancies and anomalies 
in the notion of the Welsh being the ancient 
Britons, which appeared irreconcileable, I de- 
termined, in the first instance, to examine 
more particularly the construction of the Welsh 
language, and was surprised to find that it dif- 
fered totally from the Gaelic, and had not, in 
fact, the slightest affinity, unless it could be 
considered an affinity that a few words are to 
be found in each tongue, which have the same 
or similar meaning. Having thus ascertained 
that the Welsh and Gael must have been a 
totally distinct and separate people, and, there- 
fore, that the ancestors of the Welsh could not 
have been the Britons who fought with Cesar, 
as they were undoubtedly Gael, the question 
then arose —‘ who were the Welsh, and when 
did they become possessed of Wales?’ Thus 
did another difficulty present itself, of no small 
magnitude, which, however, was eventually 
surmounted. Lhuyd and Rowland, two of the 
most eminent Welsh writers, had unwillingly 
been coerced into the opinion, that a people, 
who spoke the Irish language, were the pre- 
decessors of the Welsh in Wales, and gave 
names to most of the places in that country 
and all parts of England; and that Welsh 
names of rivers and places were only to be 
found in the eastern and southern parts of 
Scotland ; therefore, it appears clear, that the 
Picts who inhabited that country must have 
been the ancestors of the Welsh, and that they 
conquered Wales, Cornwall, and Britanny, on 
the fall of the Roman empire; and, calling 
themselves Cymbri, they were a colony of the 
Cimbri, a people who once inhabited the neigh- 
bouring coasts of Jutland, the ancient Cimbric 
Chersonesus, the country opposite the land of 
the Picts. Thus is the origin and history of 
the Gael and Cimbri placed on its true basis, 
and that is now in harmony which, heretofore, 
was confused, anomalous, and contradictory. 
The false statements respecting the received 
history of the Welsh had their origin in the 
fabrications of Geoffrey of Monmouth, in the 
early part of the twelfth century. Of the pre- 
vious writers, Gildas is totally inconsistent 
with Geoffrey’s statement; and such parts of 
the book ascribed to Nennius as were really 
written by him, clearly support Gildas, and go 
to establish the fact that the ancient Britons 
were Gael. Indeed there is nothing against 
that idea but the contemptible fabrications of 
Geoffrey and the Welsh Triads, which are too 
palpable fictions to weigh as a feather in the 
balance. The earliest authorities derive the 
word Scot and Scoti from Scyth, or Scythian. 
Nennius, who quotes the Irish writers, calls 
them Scoti, and Scothi, and brings them from 
Spain. By the Anglo-Saxon writers, they are 
generally called Scyts, and Scytisc. Pinkerton 
derives it from rcelte, dispersed, scattered. 
Chalmers from Scuite, or rculte, a small body 
of men. Where was this interpretation found ? 
It is not Gaelic. Macpherson derives the same 
from coit, a wood, (Welsh, coed) — colt is 
Gaelic for a boat, or coracle of wicker, covered 
with a skin. Macpherson gives rcut, a ship. 
Vallancey supposes that Scoti and Scythi must 
mean the same people, and endeavours to dis- 
cover evidence to make the Irish Indo-Scy- 
thians, conceiving that the word must have 
been derived from the country which they ori- 
ginally inhabited. The Irish fable derives 
Scot from Scota, a daughter of one of the Pha- 





raohs. The Gaelic word rculte, however, sig- 
nifies @ wanderer, a person of nomadic habits : 
perhaps every people of a rambling character 
were included under the name of Scythians, 
without reference to the country they inha- 
bited, or the family of the human race from 
which they sprung. Thas all the Tartar race 
in the northern regions of Asia and Europe, 
and a great part of Germany, were styled 
Scythians. The Irish, in later times, were 
called by their neighbours, Scoti: they were de- 
nominated Hiberni by Eumenius ; but his con- 
temporary, Porphyry, speaks of the Scotice 
Gentes, meaning the Scottish nations inhabiting 
Britain. The Roman writers, however, did 
not include the Scots of the British islands 
among the Scythian nations, but distinctly 
called them Scoti. Bede calls the Picts a 
Scythian nation, who were certainly from the 
north of Europe. The Gaelic Scuile, or wan- 
derer, was a name the Pheenicians, of all other 
nations, may be said to have appropriately me- 
rited. Their wanderings were more extended 
than any other nation: they first passed the 
Pillars of Hercules, and launched into the 
bosom of the interminable ocean, as it was 
then considered ; in fact, it was they who gave 
it the name of ocean; olce, sea, cean, head, or 
chief —the chief sea. Scot, Scuite, and wan- 
derer, is but a translation of the name by 
which the Phenicians were known to the 
Greeks and the ancients. Phenice is a wan- 
derer by sea; feln, a ploughman; olce, of 
the sea; a mariner; a wanderer by sea. They 
were called Phoenicians, or Pheenice, before 
they settled on the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 
Herodotus tells us they were called by the 
Arabians Homerite, a name which means 
the same thing as Phenice, in Greek, viz. 
navigators; for Greek should be understood 
the Phenician word adopted by the Greeks, 
for the name, properly speaking, has no mean- 
ing in Greek; and the most absurd guesses 
have been ventured to explain it in Greek, 
none of which are at all feasible. Scud is a 
Gaelic name for a ship; and reu'd ‘oulne, ship- 
man, the very meaning of the word Phenice ; 
a word also from the same root, as reulte, 
from its wandering or travelling over the sea. 
These two words, or rather the compound 
word, is pronounced skiddeen, literally a ship- 
man, or mariner. It may be objected that the 
Britons and Gauls were Gael, as well as the 
Irish, and, therefore, why were they not also 
called Scotti by ancient writers? It is not to 
be expected that a negative can be proved ; 
they may originally have been called Scots, and 
wanderers, and have ceased to be so deno- 
minated when they acquired settled habits, 
before the Greeks and Romans were acquainted 
with them. The Irish, who were unques- 
tionably called Scoti by the lower Roman 
writers, and Scuits by the Anglo-Saxons, have 
long lost that name, which is now exclusively 
applied to the inhabitants of North Britain. 
A highlander, however, the genuine descend- 
ant of the Albanian Scoti, will not at this day 
call himself a Scot; if asked his country in his 
own tongue, he will answer either that he is 
Albanach or Gael. He will never think of 
saying I am Scot. We have, therefore, two 
strong facts to account for the disuse of such a 
term by the British and Gaulish Gael. Al- 
though the foregoing derivation certainly is 
probable, there is another which appears very 
likely to be the modern origin of the name. 
The name Scot was not heard of until about 
the decline of the Roman empire, and may, 
therefore, have been applied, for the first time, 








to the hordes of wandering predatory Irish 
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who infested the western coasts of Britain. Tt 
should also be remembered that the Britons 
spoke Gaelic, and would naturally call the 
roaming pirates Seuite, which afterward was 
applied to the Irish nation generally, and was 
eventually adopted by the Albanian Scots 
themselves. Their country naturally received 
the name of Skuytland from the Saxons. It 
has been my object to adduce evidence per- 
fectly free from even the suspicion of Irish 
predilection or bias; it will be found that few 
Irish authorities have been quoted, except the 
Gaelic language itself. Even for the Irish 
history, the account given by Nennius and 
Giraldus Cambrensis have been preferred to 
Irish MSS. or Keating’s History, although it 
should be admitted, in candour and fairness to 
that learned writer, that his real History, in 
the original, is very superior to the spurious 
English translation, published by Dermot 
O’Connor. The Milesian story, however, will 
eventually be found grounded in truth; and, 
although but a faint and imperfect sketch, it is 
the true history of the first settlement of the 
Celtz in Europe. The following pages are 
now laid before the critical and intelligent 
with no small portion of anxiety: they appear 
to me to demonstrate, that ancient colonies of 
Pheenicians settled in Spain, Ireland, Britain, 
and Gaul, long before the Christian era, and 
that they called themselves Gael, and Gaeltach, 
or Celte; and that the Irish, the Gael of Scot- 
land, and the Manks, are now the only de- 
scendants of that ancient people who speak 
their language. I have endeavoured to place 
the subject in a clear and perspicuous light, 
and leave it now to the decision of competent 
judges, fully aware that received opinions of 
history and national prejudices are very dif- 
ficult to be removed, or even shaken; but 
feeling strongly impressed with the truth of 
my statements and deductions, I venture to 
launch my little vessel, inviting, rather than 
deprecating criticism — my object being truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
There is one point, however, on which some 
allowance and indulgence may be expected— 
that is, in the numerous names of rivers and 
places, which have been collated; some may 
have been mistaken, but the definitions given 
will, it is conceived, generally be found correct. 
The names of places of which I have personal 
knowledge are so palpably descriptive, that 1 
feel little apprehension for the accuracy of 
those Iam unacquainted with. If these names 
be correctly explained, what an important and 
valuable addition they make to geographical 
knowledge, and what new lights do they 
throw on ancient history! The attempts of 
the most learned and intelligent historians to 
explain the names of places, have not been 
founded on the language which those who con- 
ferred the names spoke, and, therefore, were 
erroneous and delusive. The English critic 
now possesses ample and efficient means of in- 
vestigating these etymologies, as no less than 
four good dictionaries of the Gaelic language 
have issued from the press within a few years; 
that is to say, the Irish and English Dic. 
tionary, by Edward O'Reilly; a new edition 
of O’Brien’s Irish and English Dictionary, 
which contains much valuable topographical 
information ; Armstrong’s Scottish Gaelic Dic- 
tionary; and, lastly, the splendid work pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Highland So- 
ciety of Scotland, the most copious and en 
larged of all. These works will assist the critic 
and the scholar to examine much more satls- 
factorily than formerly, and to them an appeal 





is made with confidence. Ancient history has 
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heen obscured, rather than elucidated, by the 
Greek and Roman writers, who have endea- 
youred to weave into their own story the in- 
cidents of the history of the Phenicians; and 
both those nations apparently endeavoured to 
destroy the records of the people to whom they 
were indebted for their literature and primary 
cements of civilisation. ‘The Phoenician Jan- 
guage has been for two thousand years un- 
known, that is, with any certainty; at all 
events, so imperfectly understood, that all at- 
tempts to explain even the shortest inscription 
found upon coins, medals, or marbles, have 
been but vague and uncertain guesses. Span- 
heim, Bochart, and Gebelen, have endeavoured 
to render them intelligible through the He- 
brew, but their attempts have been abortive, 
or very imperfectly successful—though kindred 
tongues, the affinity of the Hebrew with the 
Phenician is too distant to be useful for such 
a purpose. ‘he Pheenicians, although co- 
descendants of Shem, through Eber, with the 
Jews, had so much intercourse with other na- 
tions, that their language became very much 
mixed and changed, while the Hebrew re. 
mained stationary and pure. The discovery 
that in the Irish a people still exist who speak 
the language of the Phenicians is of the first 





historical importance, for by it Phoenician in- 
scriptions may be deciphered, and the extent 
of their commerce and navigation traced by the | 
ancient names of places in the world known to 
the ancients.” 

We need scarcely add, that a book which 
contains so much of interest and intelligence 
on inquiries so interesting to every intelligent 
nind, must attract universal regard. 





Voyages round the World ; with selected Sketches 
of Voyages to the South Seas, North and South 
Pacific Oceans, China, &c. performed under 
the command and agency of the Author: also, 
Information relating to important late Dis- 
coveries, between the Years 1792 and 1832; 
together with the Report of the Commander of 
the first American Exploring Expedition pa- 
tronised by the United States’ Government, in 
the Brigs Seraph and Annawan, to the South- 
ern Hemisphere. By Edmund Fanning. 8vo. 
pp. 499. London, 1834. Rich. 

Tuisisa collection of American voyages during 
the last forty years; and offers a fair and in- 
genuous view of the early navigation of the 
nising republic. Capt. Fanning is a plain, 
straight-forward sailor, of greater experience 
in see affairs than in penmanship; but what 
his narrative wants in style and polish, it 
amply makes up in honesty, humanity, and 
candour. Many friendly traits of intercourse 
between the English and Americans meeting in 
distant regions throw a pleasant colour over 
his work; while its nautical intelligence and 
adventurous stories are well calculated to render 
ita favourite with the general reader. 

The author belongs to a good and highly re- 
spected family, well known and valued both in 
this country and in the land of their adoption. 

1¢ was early initiated in the mercantile ser- 

vice, and has latterly been a leading and di- 

Tecting head of many enterprises undertaken 

by private capitalists and traders, as well as by 

18 government, to explore new sources of 

commercial prosperity. Of these a few ex- 

tracts will shew the character, and also the 
manner in which they are described. 

In the beginning of his career, Fanning was 
brought prisoner to Falmouth, the mayor of 
Which port he dignifies with the title of lord; 
Polar was, however, very friendly to 

» and helped him greatly in getting the 


captured vessel released. In 1797, 8, 9, he 
sailed round the world in the Betsey, a mer- 
chantman from New York; at the close of 
which, he says, ‘* Thus successfully terminated 
the author’s first voyage around the world, 
performed under the blessings of a kind super- 
intending Providence, without the loss of a 
man: and this he believes to be the first Ame- 
rican vessel, officered and manned wholly by 
native born citizens, that ever sailed round the 
world from the port of New York.” In this 
voyage, after visiting the Marquesas, of which 
the account is interesting, Capt. F. discovered 
several new isles; and tells us :— 

“ The north and south islands were each 
about nine miles in length; the other, the 
easternmost one, stretching to the northward 
and southward, and adjacent to the eastern 
ends of the two first mentioned, was about six 
miles in length, the whole three forming a 
most spacious bay, with good anchorage and 
good harbours. At noon, being off the north- 
west port, we hauled in under easy sail, over a 
bank which lays off the western end of the 
islands, where a ship, abreast of a passage into 
the bay, may anchor under their lee. Or 
gaining this position we hove to, hoisted out 
the boat, manned her, and pulled up through 
the passage. The landing we found perfectly 
smooth, and effected by resting the bows of the 
boat on a small sandy beach, at the starboard 
hand, as we passed into the bay. On the 
south island, and near by a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees, whose fruit then lay strewed around, 
covering the ground from one to three feet 
deep, and seemed to have ripened and thus 
fallen for many years past; our boat’s crew, 
having formed themselves in a line from these 
to the boat, very quickly loaded her from the 
upper course of those nuts which had fallen 
last, by passing them briskly from one to ano- 
ther; meanwhile, I employed myself in taking 
a kind of fish, much like the striped bass. Of 
these there were great quantities continually 
crowding against the boat, so that it was an 
easy matter to spear and take them, without 
letting the shaft of the grains go out of the 
hand. After getting upwards of fifty, weigh- 
ing from five to twelve pounds each, I de- 
sisted, supposing that this number would be 
full as many as we could consume on board 
ship before they should spoil: when cooked, 
they were found to be very finely flavoured, 
and good eating. The sharks here are very 
numerous; and while the boat was on her 
passage into the bay, before she entered the 
pass, they became so exceedingly ravenous 
around her, and so voracious withal, as fre- 
quently to dart at, and seize upon her rudder 
and the oars, leaving thereon many marks of 
their sharp teeth and powerful jaws; but so 
soon as she left the pass and entered within 
the bay, they deserted her, their stations being 
instantly occupied by multitudes of fish, less 
rapacious, yet infinitely more valuable. When 
the boat was loaded, accompanied by an officer, 
the steward going along, we took a stroll into 
the interior for a few minutes, among the 
upland grass and groves of various kinds of 
trees, without being able to discover any of the 
valuable bread-fruit tree. At the barren spots, 
the birds, boobies, noddies, and the like, were 
quietly sitting on their nests, so fearless and 
gentle, as to be easily taken by the hand; yet, 
in self-defence, sometimes pecking sufficiently 
hard to draw blood. Amongst the birds, was 
one species about the size of our robin, with a 
breast of scarlet-coloured feathers, the under 
portion of the body being finished off with 
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bright red, the neck of a golden colour ; back, 





SO 
a lively green, with a yellow beak, except the 
very points, which were of a light dun colour ; 
the wings and tail being both of a jet black, 
and the last tipped off with white: it was a 
most beautiful and lovely bird, with its bril- 
liant and richly variegated plumage. We were 
much chagrined, while observing these, to see 
a man-of-war hawk flying by with one in his 
mouth, apparently having just caught it. At 
6 p.m. returned to the ship, with the result of 
our afternoon’s operations. - sé 

“ These islands are situated in latitude 
3° 51’ 30” north, longitude 159° 12’ 30” west, 
and, as before stated, are three in number, ex- 
clusive of the islets. We gave them the name 
of Fanning’s Islands, and by this they have 
been recorded, and remain on the charts in 
use.” 

The following extract is characteristic :— 

* July 4th. We had a light trade breeze, 
with delightful weather, all of which was very 
fortunate for us, as by this means we were, in 
some small degree at least, and to the best of 
our capacities, keen appetites, and plenty of 
edibles considered, enabled to add to the re- 
joicings at home our mite, in the good old- 
fashioned way of enjoying a holyday—butchered 
our last Nuggoheeva hog, and with a full al- 
lowance of fresh pork, yams, sweet potatoes, 
cocoa-nuts, plum-pudding, and the like sa- 
voury dishes, managed matters to have a pretty 
jovial time of it, topping all off with a moderate 
glass, to prevent our choking; ‘ Hail, Colum. 
bia! happy land!’ concluding the feast, and 
bringing therewith very forcibly to our minds, 
the thoughts of *‘ home, sweet home!’ In the 
evening, a noddy lit on the yawl boat in the 
tackles at the ship’s stern, and suffered itself 
to be taken, apparently nothing loath to assist 
in celebrating this our national anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. After suit- 
ably feeding, we allowed him to have his li- 
berty again.” 

The noddy coming aboard to join chorus in 
* Hail, Columbia!” is amusing enough; we 
daresay it would make a patriotic representa- 
tive of the sea-fowl, or a senator in the legis- 
lature of the U. S. 

Capt. F. next made an exploratory and seal- 
ing voyage to the South Seas, in the corvette 
Aspasia, of 22 guns, but was not so successful 
as in his little Betsey. In the Bay of Islands 
(Capt. Cook’s) the weather was most tem- 
pestuous, as is shewn by the annexed remark- 
able statement :— 

“ In the mountainous land which surrounds 
this harbour, there are a number of gullies 
(called gulches by the seamen); it is by these 
the gusts of wind in the heavy gales come rush- 
ing one after the other, with a rapidity and 
force that forbid any attempt to look to wind- 
ward, ofttimes throwing the water over us, as 
in a heavy storm at sea. Some idea of the 
same may be had from the fact, that the light 
cedar whale-boat moored at the stern of the 
ship, and held by the warp at her bows, has 
been taken up by these violent gusts, and 
turned over and over, before again striking the 
water, the same as a feather attached to a 
thread and blowing in the wind.” 

From the rest of the voyages we select two 
or three illustrations. While lying in King 
George’s Sound, “the natives unreservedly 
came to the officers and men at their different 
stations on shore while employed in the wooding 
and watering business, and readily assisted the 
men in bringing the wood to the beach, but 
could not refrain from indulging in their thiev- 
ish disposition on every occasion that presented 
itself, immediately thereupon starting for the 
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woods and high grass; at first, a musket dis-! 
charged over their heads frightened and induced 
them to return and restore the stolen article to 
the officer ; but soon finding the discharges did 
them no harm, they refused to give them any 
notice; while their companions, who were 
standing among the ship’s crew in the best 
humour imaginable, seemed scarcely to know 
that any thing wrong had occurred. Unwilling 
to harm these, the captain gave special direc- 
tions for every one to keep on the alert, and, if 
possible, prevent any temptation from falling 
in their way. They were looked upon, by those 
on board the Catharine, as, in fact, the most 
miserable of human beings. It was scarcely 
possible to conceive the wretchedness of their 
condition; having no settled residences, they 


were constantly wandering about from one) 


place to another, and were, as the crew called 
them, a species of one half human, the other 
belonging to the baboon. Two of the chiefs 
received an invitation from the captain to take 
breakfast on board the ship. He, having previ- 
ously observed that his guests were remarkably 
fond of fried fish, had plenty of this prepared, 
together with a suitable quantity of coffee, 
bread, &c., for their own more particular gra- 
tification. The invited guests were placed at 
the after end of the cabin table, himself and 
officers seating themselves around ; before each 
of the former, the steward, according to direc- 
tions, had placed a goodly quantity of the fish. 
Knives and spoons, conveying too dainty a mor- 
sel for their liking, were left unemployed, 
hands the while performing the duty, and 
stuffing as much into their mouths as could 
there be crammed ; as if fearful there was no 
more for them, another small lot was thrust in 


by way of filling up, the whole then being} 
twisted and turned about so that the bones | 


might work or be picked out at the corners of 
the mouth. In the effort to swallow such a 
tremendous portion, it was necessary to stretch 
the neck a little and bring the head forward, a 
performance somewhat like that acted out by 
our domestic fowls, who good naturedly have 
almost choked themselves with Indian meal, 
the execution requiring sundry laborious at- 
tempts to swallow the mass. When this was 
happily achieved, another mouthful was made 
to follow as speedily as might be. One of the 
chiefs, having his mouth thus comfortably filled, 
pointed to a dish of brown sugar, and the cap- 
tain supposing he had set his affections upon 
having some, took a small matter of it in a 
tea-spoon, and, as well as he conveniently could, 
without being rude, put a little in this chief’s 
mouth, along side of what was already there 
lodged, some crowding being necessary to do 
this, however. One would hardly have thought 
he could taste it; but he did, and, not at all 
liking it, gave one puff, and very unceremoni- 
ously blew fish and sugar, pell mell, over the 
dishes and table; the remains of the sugar, 
which had sought shelter behind his teeth, or 
elsewhere, being ejected in the same way. 
This the officers thought was rather too unpo- 
lite, and rose to leave the table; the captain, 
however, reminded them it was best not to 
regard the offence, lest the invited guests in 
turn would consider themselves offended. After 
calling to the steward for some other bread, 
fish, Ac., they re-seated themselves, and con- 
cluded the repast in good humour. As to the 


chief, he had immediately replenished his 
mouth, carefully avoiding any more sugar, not 
waiting to be twice asked, either, so to do.” 

In taking the sea-elephant, Captain F’. says, 
“ Inforder to overcome the largest bulls, it is 


of balls; with this, advancing in front of the 
animal, to within a few paces, they will rise on 
the fore legs or flippers, and at the same time 
open the mouth widely to send forth one of 
their loud roars; this is the moment to dis- 
charge the balls through the roof of the upper 
jaw into the brains, whereupon the creature 
falls forward, either killed, or so much stunned 
as to give the sealer sufficient time to complete 
its destruction with the lance. They are fre- 
quently discovered sleeping, in which case the 
muzzle of the piece is held close to the head, 
and discharged into the brain. The loudest 
noise will not awaken these animals when 
sleeping, as it is not unusual, though it may 
appear singular, for the hunter to go on and 
shoot one without awaking those along side of 
it, and in this way proceed through the whole 
rookery, shooting and lancing as many as are 
wanted. The quantity of blood in these ani- 
mals is really astonishing, exceeding, in the 
opinion of the author, double the quantity 
found in a bullock of the same weight.” 

The following is a singular tale of the west- 
ern Falkland Islands :— 

“A party of men under command of the 
first officer, Mr. B. Pendleton, were out on 
a sealing excursion, and had at evening pitched 
their encampment at a low island some twenty 
miles from the ship. The surface of this island 
was covered with coarse grass growing in the 
tussuc bogs, which are of various sizes, and 
spread near each other; the top of this grass 
is some feet above man’s height, and the 
ground between the bogs covered with a thick 
layer of the dead grass, the growth of previous 
years, and so combustible withal, as when once 
on fire there is no possibility of extinguishing 
it. On such excursions as this, the crew, after 
hauling up and securing their boats, fall to 
work to make a sleeping hut (or nest, as they 
call it). For this purpose two large bogs are 
chosen at a good distance apart, and the inner 
borders of the grass then cut down fairly so as 
it were to form the walls; after this, the tops 
of the grass on the inner margin of each bog is 
strongly tied together to form the roof; over 
this is placed a thatch of grass of sufficient thick- 
ness to keep out the rain, be it ever so violent. 
Each end of the hut is then walled up tightly 
with portions of the bog, leaving at one end 
but a small opening by which to enter the pre- 
mises; this again, when the crew are in, is 
closed by means of a dried skin secured to its 
place with wooden pins, the interior having a 
layer of the dried grass to answer for beds; so 
that when in, the men sleep warm and com- 
fortably, and at times are rather loath to come 
out. These huts are placed as near each other 
as possible, or as the bogs will allow. While 
they are building, the cook makes his fire upon 
the beach, and prepares a supper of meat, with 
a cup of tea for each, all turning in after par- 
taking of the same, except himself, who re- 
mains by the fire to extinguish it and prepare 
breakfast in the morning. This our cook, a 
good-natured, careful body, had always done ; 
it appeared, however, that after extinguishing 
his fire, he was in the habit, unknown to the 
officers, of enjoying a comfortable smoke of his 
pipe after retiring with his mess to their hut. 
He had so done on this occasion; and after 
supposing his pipe was out, had laid it at his 
head as usual, but had not got sound asleep 
before it was discovered that the grass was on 
fire, no doubt originating from a spark out of 
the pipe. Unable to smother this, he awoke 
his shipmates to his assistance; their efforts 
failing, the officers were then called, who in- 





necessary to have a musket loaded with a brace 


stantly alarmed the whole encampment. From 





Renee 
one of the rear huts, a young man (B.S. Cutler) 
was one of the last to awake, by which time 
the flames had nearly reached them ; and as he 
came out of the hut not yet fairly awake, he 
became bewildered, and seeing the fire spread. 
ing around in front, retreated towards the in. 
terior of the island; but recovering his recol. 
lection, he mounted to the top of one of the 
tussuc bogs to take a survey, whence observing 
himself nearly surrounded by the flames, he 
concluded his shortest and safest way was to 
retrace his steps, and, if possible, pass through 
the sheet of fire to the boats. This he proceed. 
ed to effect; but having over his other gar- 
ments a frock highly charged with oil from the 
fat or blubber of the seal skins which he had 
worked in, he had not more than entered the 
flames before it took fire; so that by the time 
he had crossed the burning grass, all his clothes 
were burnt to a cinder, and his body and limbs 
completely roasted ; so much so, that after he 
had been plunged in the water and taken out, 
the skin cracked and came off with flesh at- 
tached to the remaining portions of the dress. 
Having, however, taken care to hold one of his 
hands over his mouth and nose while in the 
flames, he had imbibed but little, if any of it. 
Mr. Pendleton having heard that oil and fresh 
skins of animals was a good application in giv- 
ing relief from burns, directed several of the 
penguins then near by to be killed, and their 
skins to be taken off with about half an inch in 
thickness of the fat and flesh attached. Binding 
them in this state around the roasted body of 
the young man, an immediate relief from pain 
resulted from it; then preparing a litter, the 
young man was forthwith taken to the ship, 
where, finding he had experienced so much be- 
nefit from the first application, I directed fresh 
skins to be brought from the shore; and in 
this way, for ten days, we replaced the dry 
with fresh skins twice in every twenty-four 
hours, the body the while being kept gently 
open, and the patient living on a light diet of 
gruel, soup, &c. No other application was 
made use of, and the rapidity of his recovery 
was truly astonishing ; for a new skin, like as 
of an infant, grew over his person, and in one 
month’s time he could move alone about the 
deck, and shortly after attend to his duty again. 
Those skins (and would not those of any fat 
animal have the same healing effect?) were 
soft to his wounds, and kept him always free 
from pain, except at the time of removing and 
replacing them.” ; 

The sea-tiger is so well painted that we will 
conclude with its picture. 

‘“* The head is shaped like that of the com- 
mon seal, except that it is more elongated, the 
sockets of the eyes, too, being deeper and 
broader; it measures fifteen and a quarter 
inches from the extremity of the nose to the 
great hole of the occipital bone; the lower jaw, 
from the chin to the point of articulation with 
the upper jaw bone, is eleven and a half inches. 
A straight line drawn from one articulating 
process to the other, measures six inches. The 
number of teeth is thirty-two, four of which are 
tusks; the largest of these is an inch and a 
quarter in length, and one in circumference at 
the base: in each jaw were ten grinders ; these 
immediately after emerging from their sockets, 
are divided into three distinct conical portions, 
the central one’s being more than half an inch 
long, and the other two the fourth of an inch, 
all terminating with sharp points. The skin Is 
covered with a thick, fine, and short hair on 
the back, of a grey colour, spotted with black, 
and white on the abdomen; the flippers are 





short and strong; the animal moves with 
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surprising velocity in the water, and in that 
cement all its motions are indicative of great 
strength ; their chief food consists of penguins. 
To catch these beautiful birds, when they are 
discovered at a distance, the tiger gets,upon the 
windward side, and lies upon his back ; in this 
position he floats upon the billows, with his 
head a little elevated, but all the while keeping 
his dark vigilant eye steadily fixed upon the ill 
fated object of his pursuit ; as soon as he is 
sufficiently near to secure his prey, he turns 
suddenly upon his belly, cleaves the billows 
with astonishing swiftness, and the next mo- 
ment is seen plunging in the water with a pen- 
guin, weighing at times from forty to sixty 
pounds, in his capacious jaws. The tiger pos- 
sesses undaunted courage and shrewdness; they 
frequently chased the crew of the Pacific while 
cruising in their boats. On one occasion, when 
two of the men were at a considerable distance 
both from the shore and schooner, they were 
discovered by one of these animals, some twenty 
feet in length, and six in circumference, which 
instantly pursued the boat with all speed, and 
when within ten or twelve feet, leaped for it, 
exposing to view at the same time, in the great- 
est rage, his sharp teeth. Failing in this at- 
tempt, he next essayed to upset the boat. One 
of the party then lodged a ball in his body ; 
this only served to increase the animal’s rage, 
and in another attempt to spring into the boat, 
he would have succeeded, but for a severe blow 
he received from a lance. Even after this his 
courage and perseverance were unabated, and 
it seemed as if he had resolved that neither the 
power nor the weapons of man should prevail 
against him. When, however, the second and 
third balls were lodged in him, his efforts ceased, 
and he was overcome. On another occasion, 
some of the crew were in the boat three miles 
from the schooner, when a large tiger was ob. 
served following in their wake; he betrayed 
no disposition, to annoy them, but kept at a 
distance from ‘the boat all the time. The sea- 
men, unacquainted with his cunning, were in- 
duced to pursue him, but soon found their 
ignorance of the animal’s character had betrayed 
them into very imminent danger, which they 
were now likely to pay very dearly for. The 
tiger waited their approach, and then com- 
menced the battle, when the seamen instantly 
retreated for their vessel, and with the utmost 
difficulty succeeded in keeping him from upset- 
ting them. Some of the sailors tasted the milk 
of the sea-tiger which they had killed, and 
found it excellent. By many persons it is sup- 
posed that the sea-tiger and walrus are the 
same; but they differ in several particulars, 
such as the number, size, shape, and relative 





Position of the teeth, as well as in the form of 


the head, which of the walrus bears a strong 
resemblance to that of the human species.” 

Once more we commend this work to our 
readers, and particularly to the mercantile and 
nautical; and have only to add, that Captain 
Fanning very handsomely acknowledges the 
merit of Captain Weddell, in having sailed 


farther to the south than any other voyager. 








The Family Library, Vols. XLI. and XLIL.; 
being the first two volumes of Universal His- 
tory, from the Creation of the World. By 
the late Lord Woodhouselee. (To be com- 
pleted in Six Volumes.) London, 1834. 
Murray. 

Tue “Outlines of Universal History,’ pub- 

lished by the late Fraser Tytler, Lord Wood- 

houselee, when professor of history in the Uni- 


versity of Edinburgh, constitute a manual of 


numerous editions, both here and in America, 
and been adopted as a text-book, not only in 
many of the United States’ seminaries, and in 
the colleges of Scotland, but even at Oxford, by 
some of the most distinguished tutors of that 
university. Those “ Outlines” were in fact 
the “ Syllabus,’’ or detailed table of contents, 
to the popular and instructive course of lec- 
tures which Lord Woodhouselee was in the 
habit of delivering to his class at Edinburgh, 
and on the composition and correction of which 
he continued to labour during not less than 
thirty years. After retiring from the profes- 
sional chair, he became a judge of the Court 
of Session, and employed his leisure hours in 
preparing for the press the Lectures themselves, 
of which the syllabus had been so well received. 
He was an honest and laborious man of letters, 





delineation, by making our principal object 
of attention the predominant states, first 
of Greece, and then of Rome; incidentally 
touching on the most remarkable parts of the 
subordinate nations of antiquity, when con- 
nected with, or relative to, the principal object. 
In the delineation of modern history a similar 
plan is pursued. The leading objects will be 
more various, and will more frequently change 
their place : a nation, at one time the principal, 
may become for a while subordinate, and after- 
wards re-assume its place as principal: but uni- 
formity of design will still characterise this 
moving picture—the attention will always be 
directed to a predominant people.” 

The manner in which this has been carried 
into effect appears to us eminently skilful. At 
the close of Vol. I. we reach the death of Philip 











most elegantly accomplished, possessed of re- 


of Macedon, and the accession of Alexander 
the Great—a clear abstract of Asiatic and 





fined taste and generous and liberal feelings ; 
and the time devoted to this work has not been 
thrown away. He has contrived to condense 
the universal history of the world, down to the 
establishment of the House of Hanover, within 
such limits that six volumes of the Family 
Library will place the whole before the public, 
in a compact neat form, and at a moderate cost; 
and yet we can safely say there is no dryness, no 
index-like sterility, in the execution. On the 
contrary, this is a singularly lively work, and 


sense of weariness. 


tion of every resting-place before him. 


rente calamo. 


shame, 


vacuum. 


whether in schools or colleges. 


when compared with any 


similar title, in the bulk of a nut-shell. 
Lord Woodhouselee’s plan is thus described 
by himself in his opening chapter :— 





Sreat utility, and have accordingly gone through 





When we consider that the only Universal 
History hitherto in the hands of the British 
public consists of some dozens of heavy and 
costly tomes, written, too, a hundred years ago, 
and therefore abounding in exploded views and : 
disproved statements, it is impossible to doubt 
that the present work fills up an important 
It must be found eminently useful 
to all engaged in the instruction of youth, 
It will be wel- 
comed as a delightful source of amusement and 
knowledge in the private family— indeed, we 
know of no book better calculated for the use 
of young ladies especially, as the author has 
composed it with a delicacy of feeling never 
thought of by persons who engaged in works 
of such a class some generations back: and last, 
not least, the general scholar himself will here 
possess a book of easy reference, exact in dates, 
faithful in citing authorities, and embraced, 
other bearing a 


“ Ancient history will admit of a perspicuous 


Egyptian history having been dove-tailed as we 
advance into the main texture of Greek his- 
tory. In Vol. II., when the Romans first in- 
| termingle in the Greek affairs, we pass to the 
| consideration of what becomes thenceforth ‘‘the 
| predominant object ;” and the origin and early 
| history of the Roman and Carthaginian states 
occupies the centre of “the moving picture.” 
The taking of Rome by the Gauls is the last 
great event included in Vol. II.; and no one 





very agreeable reading. Familiar as we may be|can fail to admire the sagacity by which the 
supposed to be with the usual authorities for historian had anticipated, in regard to most 
the period to which these opening volumes refer, | points of importance, the critical views lately 
we have gone through the whole without any developed by Niebuhr and other German lite- 
The secret is, that this is | rati. 

not a hasty compilation: every thing has been 
well digested in the mind of the author—every 
fact contemplated leisurely and in all points of 
view—and the whole arranged on logical prin- 
ciples ; so that the reader has no difficulty in 
following the narrator’s drift, but feels con- 
stantly that he is in the hands of a guide who 
has mastered the ground, and has a clear no- 
We 
need not say what mischief has of late been 
done by the employment even of high talents 
in the absurd attempt to write History cur- 
That does well enough for some 
sorts of composition: but here it is worse than 
worthless—it is positively injurious to the cause 
of literature; and every intelligent reader 
glances over pages so put together, no matter 
in what superficial brilliancy of effect, with a 
feeling of sorrow, and almost of individual 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Speculation: a Novel. By Miss Pardoe, author 
of “Traits and Stories of Portugal.” 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1834. Saunders and Otley. 

An amusing book, but somewhat too much 
made up of the old materials; it wants ori- 
ginality, and is too diffuse in common-place 
reflections. Speculation is certainly very in- 
ferior to the spirited and entertaining sketches 
of Portugal. 


The Vulgarisms and Improprieties of the English 
Language, &c. By W. H. Savage. 18mo. 
pp- 131. London, 1834. Bumpus. 

Tuts little volume is almost as entertaining as 
it is useful. The preface is replete with judi- 
cious observations, and the illustrations of gram- 
matical errors, tautology, and other common 
abuses of our mother-tongue, are not only 
valuable correctives, but amusing specimens of 
the faults exhibited. 


Valpy’s Edition of the History of England, 
Vol. 


Brincs us down to the end of the reign of 

Mary. 

An Historical and Statistical Account of New 
South Wales, both as a Penal Settlement and 
a British Colony. By J. D. Lang, D.D. 
Senior Minister of the Scots Church, &c., 
Sydney. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1834. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone. 

Observations on the Colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. By J. 
Henderson. Pp. 180. Baptist Press, Cal- 
cutta. 

Dr. Lana’s history tends to encourage the 

emigration of respectable settlers to New South 

Wales; and a good map illustrates his discus- 

sions. Mr. Henderson’s essay is principally 

directed to the diffusion of education in these 
colonies, and to natural history and geological 
investigations ; in which pursuits he traversed 


the country in several directions, and endured 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








very considerable hardships. Both works are 
entitled to the attention of those who take an 
interest in these remote possessions of the 
British crown. 


A History of France, &c. 
author of a ‘‘ History of Spain.” 
London, 1834. Edwards. 

THE gracious and graceful words, “ fourth edi- 

tion,” on the title-page of this volume speak a 

whole favourable critique for us; and we need 

only say that Mrs. Jamieson’s neatness, impar- 
tiality, and assiduity, have deserved the success. 


The Parish Officer's Legal Adviser, ge. By 
John Brady and J. N. Mahon. Pp. 185. 
Whittaker and Co. 

A USEFUL compilation for churchwardens and 

other parochial officers; and particularly so, 

when almost every parish in the country is 
divided in opinion, and emulous of legislation. 


By Mrs. Jamieson, 
Pp. 5253. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Sacred Classics, Vols. III. IV. V. 

and Son. 
Mr. CarTERMOLE and Mr. Stebbing assidu- 
ously and ably proceed with their Cabinet 
Library of Divinity. Dr. Cave’s * Lives of 
the Apostles”’ is introduced by a sensible essay 
by the latter, and forms Vol. I1l.; Vol. IV. 
contains Dr. Bates’s ‘‘ Spiritual Perfection,” 
temp. Charles II., with an introduction by Dr. 
J. Pye Smith ; and Vol. V. is a selection from 
the Scriptural writings of Dr. Hall, the Bishop 
of Norwich, with notes and illustrations by Mr. 
Cattermole. Each volume is most worthy of 
the series of which it is part. 


Hatchard 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
RICHARD LANDER. 

WE have a melancholy satisfaction in inserting 
the following unaffected and affecting letter 
from the brother, and once African companion, 
of the lamented Richard Lander. The feelings 
expressed with so much simplicity of heart by 
his deeply attached brother are honourable to 
him and to our common nature, and cannot 
fail to be read with true sympathy. 

With regard to the calamity which has de- 
prived us of so interesting a traveller, we have 
not much to add to the information already 
public. Poor Lander was doing so well after 
his return to Fernando Po, that to the very 
day previous to his death, when he took some 
food with appetite, no doubt was entertained 
of his speedy recovery. But, alas ! on that day 
mortification of the wound in his left thigh 
ensued, and all hope was abandoned. So rapid 
was his prostration that he died soon after 
midnight ; having given such directions re- 
specting his affairs as the shortness of the fatal 
warning permitted. While on his sick bed, it 
is a consolation to learn that every possible and 
needful aid was his. In the airiest room of 
Colonel Nicoll’s residence, receiving the unre- 
mitting attention of that humane and gallant 
officer, with the best medical assistance and 
most soothing services, his pains were allevi- 
ated and his spirit cheered. His body was laid 
in the grave amid the vivid regrets of the 
entire population, who accompanied the fu- 
neral ; and an ardent desire is felt not only to 
discover who were the perpetrators of his foul 
murder, but signally to punish their crime. 
Colonel Nicoll will, of course, do all in his 
power to retrieve his papers and property ; for 
he escaped with nothing but what he wore at 
the moment of attack, and was so much hurt 
in person as to be disabled even from writing. 


much beloved, while they lament his loss, will, 

_we doubt not, assist in investigating its cause 
—the proximity to the coast renders it indeed 
too probable that it was prompted by parties 
engaged in the slave trade. 

From what passed in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night, we observe that a pension 
of 707. per annum is settled on his afflicted 
widow, and 50/. on his only child, a daughter. 
A fine boy died before his father. We now 
subjoin the letter alluded to: we owe it to 
the intense interest we have always taken in 
these brave and noble enterprises, which, sor- 
rowful as is their termination, reflect a bright 
lustre upon the national character. 

Dear Sir,—I have nothing to add to the ac- 
count of the unfortunate occurrence as it ap- 
pears in the newspapers, save that he was con- 
scious of his approaching dissolution, talked with 
calmness to those around him, and anticipated 
the termination of his career with composure 
and with hope. The history of his adventurous 
life, with its perils, privations, and sufferings, 
is already before the world. He was born at 
Truro, in Cornwall, on the 8th of February, 
1804, so that, at the period of his decease, he 
was within a few days of attaining his thirtieth 
year. In early boyhood he visited St. Domingo, 
where he remained for some time, and after- 
wards travelled in South Africa, from Cape 
Town inland to the farthest extremity of the 
colony. He was the sole survivor of Clap- 
perton’s last and fatal expedition to Central 
Africa, and succeeded in making his way, 
defenceless and alone, from Soccatoo, in Haussa, 
to Badagry, on the western coast —a long, 
difficult, and dangerous journey, through coun- 
tries inhabited by a variety of tribes, by whom 
he was not only unmolested, but treated for 
the most part with kindness and liberality. 
His interesting and important expedition to 
trace the course of the Niger to its termination, 
and its successful issue, are already known to 
the public, who are indebted to Richard Lander 
for the solution of an intensely interesting 
question, which had engaged the attention of 
geographers for many centuries. It is a sor- 
rowful reflection, that after all his painful toil 
and mental and bodily sufferings in the cause 
of African exploration—after having escaped, 
in a manner truly surprising, the treacherous 
and destructive influence of the climate, he 
should have met his death on the eve of re. 
turning to enjoy the fruits of his noble labours 
in the bosom of domestic peace, by the hands of 
heartless savages, amongst whom he was in the 
very act of endeavouring to introduce the bless- 
ings of civilisation and the arts of peace ! 
Richard Lander was of short stature, but 
he possessed great muscular strength, and a 
constitution of iron. No stranger could help 
being struck, as Sir Joseph Banks was with 
Ledyard, ** with the breadth of his chest, the 
openness of his countenance, and the inquiet- 
ude of his eye.” He was gifted in an eminent 
degree with that passive courage which is so 
requisite a qualification in an African traveller. 
His manners were mild, unobtrusive, and high- 
ly pleasing, which, joined to his cheerful tem- 
per and ingenuous handsome countenance, 
rendered him a favourite with every one that 
knew him, by most of whom he was Jeloved in 
the fullest sense of the word. The many dis- 
tinguished individuals of the metropolis to whose 
society he was introduced after his return from 
the Niger discovery will subscribe to the truth 
of this assertion; but no one knows, to the 
fullest extent, except the companions of his 
boyhood, and the friends of his riper years, the 





The natives up the country where he was so 





excellence of his warm and generous heart, 
To them, and to every member of his disconsy. 
late family, who were tenderly attached to him 
his melancholy and most distressing fate will 
be the bitterest ingredient in the cup of life, 
So greatly was Richard Lander beloved by the 
untutored Africans, that at various places in 
the interior, where he had remained some time 
—at Katunga, Boussa, Yaoorie, and other 
places—numbers of the inhabitants ran out of 
their huts to embrace him on his leaving their 
town ; and, with hands uplifted, and eyes filled 
with tears, they blessed him in the name of 
their god. He has left a fatherless child, and 
an afflicted, broken-hearted widow, to mourn 
their distressing bereavement. 

How melancholy has been the fate of most 
travellers in Africa! The daring Ledyard, 
who had been a wanderer over a great part of 
the globe, fell a victim to the climate, not long 
after he first set foot on African soil; the 
brave but unfortunate Major Houghton, plun. 
dered and forsaken by the Moors of Ludamar, 
perished miserably in the wilderness; the 
justly celebrated Mungo Park was attacked by 
the natives with spears and arrows, and ter- 
minated his career in the Niger; Major Den. 
ham escaped all the dangers of the vast and 
dreary Sahara, only to die at Sierra Leone; 
Belzoni, in an attempt to explore the Niger, 
fell a sacrifice to the climate of Berim. Many 
European travellers in Africa have never been 
heard of after setting out on their journey; the 
enterprising, kind-hearted Clapperton, borne 
down by disappointment, and by a languishing 
disorder that reduced him to a_ skeleton, 
breathed his last in a wretched hovel at 
Soccatoo; and to complete the list, owing to 
the sullen ferocity of a band of savages, Richard 
Lander is also gone down to the grave. But 
the fate of these brave men is not an inglori- 
ous one; their names are embalmed in the me- 
mory of their countrymen: and every friend 
of humanity and honourable enterprise will 
mourn over the melancholy termination of 
their labours— 

** To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 
Joun LanpDer. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 5th: — Mr. Children, president, in the 
chair.—Amongst the visitors was the Chevalier 
Bassi, a distinguished entomologist of Milan. 
Numerous donations of books and insects were 
announced. A committee was appointed for 
superintending the publication of the ‘T'ransac- 
tions of the Society. Letters were read from 
Signor Passerini, of Florence, and Dr. Hammer- 
schmidt, of Vienna. Various exhibitions were 
made, including a large collection of fossil crus- 
tacea from the Isle of Sheppey, by the Rev. Mr. 
Hope. The following memoirs were read :— 
Descriptions of two new and singular baths from 
Swan River, and of various insects found in 
gum anime by Mr. Hope— Remarks on a pas- 
sage in Herodotus relative to a mode of defence 
employed by the fishermen of Egypt against the 
nightly attacks of gnats, and which had greatly 
perplexed the various commentators upon that 
author, by Mr. W. B. Spence— Further obser- 
vations upon the habits of the burrowing sand- 
wasps, by Mr. Shuckard, with reference to the 
employment of the spines of the hind legs of 
these insects in conveying materials to close up 
the mouths of their nests— A further account 
of the supposed cucullia thapsiphaga, by Mr. 
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hea distinct and new British species. —Observa- | 
tions upon the most effectual modes to be adopt- | 
ed for ascertaining successful remedies against 


(besides the portraits) are, as we have already|sion and singularly broad handling of Mr. 
remarked, the two leading features of the Great: Decamp’s Bitch defending her Young ; &c. &c, 
(To be continued.) 


Room. There are, however, a number of) 


the ravages of insects upon vegetable produc-| smaller productions of great and varied excel. | 
tions, with a short account of the onion-fly, by| lence, some of the most striking of which we | 
Mr. Westwood. This memoir, together with a shall rapidly enumerate; reserving more par-| 
letter which was read relative to the ravages of| ticular comment (if we feel it to be necessary) | 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
(Third and concluding notice. ] 
WheEne there are two of a name in the same 


the grub of the tipula, led to an extended discus- | for a future occasion. 
sion; and it was suggested that the Society 
would gladly receive communications from any | 
person not a member who had noticed the his- 
tory of any of these destructive insects, or had 
discovered any successful remedy against their 
attacks. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


We may say, then, that our attention was Society, mistakes will sometimes happen. In 
especially called to the purity and sweetness of our last (copying the Catalogue) we have 
Mr. Callcott’s Dutch Peasanis waiting the re-| attributed No. 286 to J. M. Wright, instead 
turn of the Passage-boat,— Returning from|of J. W. Wright. We proceed to notice 
Market,—and Cologne ; to the poetical imagin. | No. 331. Donna Lauretta relating the Amours 
ation and splendid colouring of Mr. Turner’s | of her youth to Don John and Peter. J. M. 
Golden Bough,—Fountain of Indolence,—and ,; Wright.— The subject is taken from an old 
Venice ; to the powerful expression and deep|novel, called “ The Inconstant;” and is 
tones of Mr. Wilkie’s Spanish Mother, and ‘treated ina similar style of humour to most of 
Not at Home ; to the exquisite feeling, with | this artist’s well-known designs from the comic 





Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair. — Mr. 
Gage communicated an account of a late dis- 
covery of the remains of Thomas, duke of 
Exeter. In 1772 the body was found in the 
abbey church of St. Edmundsbury, enveloped 
in cerecloth, aud wrapped in lead, in an extra- 
ordinary state of preservation. In the sixty~ 
second volume of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, is a report of the state of this body by Dr. 
Colingnon. The hands are now preserved at the 
College of Surgeons. The Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
inarecent excavation near the north-east pier 
of the centre tower of the abbey church, found 
the duke’s remains, which had been replaced 
there after his disinterment in 1772, and fur- 
nished two or three remarks of interest on the 
subject. It appeared that the feet, as well as 
the hands, had been taken from the body.—Mr. 
Wordesley exhibited to the Society some coin- 
moulds, with a crucible and coins, found in 
Yorkshire, with a short description. A further 
portion was read of Mr. Ottley’s paper on 
Roman MSS. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Wiru every respect for the gentlemanly cha- 
racter, and for the general talents of the present 
President of the Royal Academy, and duly es- 
timating, as we do, his powers in the walk of 
art in which he so eminently excels, we regret 
that in the exhibition at Somerset House, 
which opened to the public on Monday last, 
some subject of greater importance and interest | 
(to say nothing further) was not permitted to/| 
vecupy the situation of his Ariadne. It is to| 
that quarter of the Great Room that old recol-| 
lections naturally direct the eye on entering ; | 
and if disappointed, as we apprehend every one | 
will be in the present year, an unfavourable 
impression is created, of which it is difficult to 
get the better. 

Above the line in this room there are only 
two performances of that historical or poetical 
character, on which alone the British school of 
art must, nevertheless, found its claim to rank 
with the schools of the other nations of Europe. 
The fact, we fear, is, that pictures of the kind 
and dimensions of those to which we allude, are 
in almost every case produced at the expense 
and risk of the artist ; and may be considered 
as voluntary sacrifices on his part to maintain 
the honour of this country. Mr. Hilton, as in 
many former well-remembered instances, has 
come nobly forward in the cause. His Editha 
and the Monks searching for the body of Harold 
1s worthy of him, and is treated in the grandest 
style of historical art. The Cymon and Iphi- 
genia of Mr. Patten is also managed with con- 
iderable talent, and shews the rising powers of 

young artist to much advantage. These 








respect both to human and to animal nature, of scenes of Shakspeare; of which “ Lance and 
Mr. Landseer’s Scene of the Olden Time at Bol-' his Dog”’ has left the most forcible impression 
ton Abbey, and Highland Breakfast ; to the fine on our memory. 

sentiment, and delicate flesh-tints of Mr. East-| No. 123. Tibbie Inglis. S. Austin. — Simple 
lake’s Escape of Francesco di Carrara and \and beautiful as the ballad itself, Mr. Austin’s 
Taddea d’ Este (his wife) from the power of Gale-| Tibbie Inglis is still purely rustic. In the 
azzo Visconti, Duke of Milan; to tke rustic! arts, and on the stage, it is too frequently the 
beauty and incident of Mr. Collins’s Cottage | practice to disguise characters like this by 
Hospitality ; to the pathos of Mr. Allan’s Or-| making them artificial and affected. 

phan ; to the oriental richness and variety of} No. 277. Wild Flowers. F. Stone.— It 
Mr. Daniell’s view On the Island of Ceylon, near | would seem that girls gathering wild flowers, 
(what a name!) Unnakundappatahnah, —|and who are, figuratively, wild flowers them- 
Calcutta, from Garden-house Reach, — and |selves, should belong to the rustic class also ; 
Mosque at Muttra; to the Velasquez-like|and to find them dressed in the quaint and 
vigour and simplicity of Mr. Etty’s Cardinal ; | obsolete costume of our great - grandmothers, 


to the truth and vivacity of Mr. Withering- 
ton’s Reaping ; to the humour and spirit of 
Mr. Stephanoff’s Scene from the Barber of Se- 
ville ; to the admirable composition and finish- 
ed execution of Mr. Briggs’ Friar Lawrence ; 
to the whimsicality, approaching, it must be 
confessed, to caricature, of Mr. Buss’s Time 
and Tide wait for no man ; to the daylight effect 
of Mr. Cooper’s Greeks with Arab Horses; &c. 
&e. &e. 

Passing into the School of Painting, Mr. 
Stanfield demanded our admiration of his mag- 
nificent and thickly-populated Piazza di San 
Marco; Mr. Hart, of his animated Quarrel 
Scene between Cardinal Wolsey and the Duke of 
Buckingham; Mr. Uwins, of his gay and sun- 
shiny Festa of Pie di Grotta; Mr. Lee, of his 
exquisitely natural Throwing the Casting-net ; 
Mr. Andrews, of his well-grouped and charac- 
teristic Mary, Queen of Scots, waiting the issue 
of the Battle of Langside Hill ; Mr. Allan, of 
his interesting Polish Exiles conducted by Bash- 
kirs on their way to Siberia ; Mr. J. S. Cooper, 
of his faithful and carefully finished Milking- 
time; Mr. Havell, of his gorgeous and skilfully 
treated Capuchin Friars at the Camaldoli, so 


well contrasted with the solemnity of his Nuns | 


at a Convent near Torre del Greco; Mr. Brocke- 
don, of his sublime View in the Southern Alps, 
&e. &e. &e. 

Of the performances in the Ante-Room, the 
most prominent is unquestionably Mr. M‘Ctise’s 
Installation of Captain Rock; which is the 
most extraordinary union of the awful and the 
ludicrous, and the most exuberant, and at the 
same time eccentric, display of rare and mas- 
terly talent, in every quality of the art, that 
ever came under our notice. The visitor will 
also be highly gratified by the fine linear and 
atrial perspective of Mr. Davis’s Interior of the 
Gallery at Florence; the strict adherence to 
nature of Mr. Knight’s David Deans; the 
appropriate character and skilful execution of 
Mr. Clater’s Dirk Hatteraick and Meg Mer- 
rilies in the Smuggler’s Cave; the fresh and 
sparkling hues of Mr. Watts’s Lock near Man- 
chester, and Road Scene ; the powerful expres- 


appears a little out of character. It is, how- 
jever, a beautiful performance. No. 49, The 
| Accusation, and No. 298, The Reverie, by 
Mr. Stone, are also clever and pleasing ex- 
amples of his talents. 

No. 244. Abon Hassan in the Palace of the 
Caliph of Bagdad. J. Stephanoff.— A subject 
well calculated to exercise a vivid imagination, 
|furnishing, as it does, materials in scenery and 
costume the most splendid and various; and, 
above all, affording an opportunity for display- 
ing a powerful and entertaining expression of 
doubt, ecstasy, and wonder in the countenance 
of the metamorphosed Abon Hassan. Of all 
these advantages Mr. Stephanoff has ably 
availed himself; and has produced a very pow- 
erful and attractive performance. 

No. 375. Spanish Contrabandista, &e. F. 
Lewis. — Through the medium of those justly 
\celebrated novels, ** Don Quixote” and “ Gil 
Blas,” our earliest associations are connected 
with every thing belonging to Spain and Spa- 
niards; and in the several subjects in which 
Spanish manners and habits,are depicted by 
|the pencil of this able artist, the sunlight of 
|memory throws a gleam of pleasure over the 
past, which is momentarily enjoyed in the 
present. There are none of these perform- 
ances which excite more interest, or display 
more variety in character and costume, than 
|the one under notice. 
| No. 248. Church of Santa Salute, Venice. 
C. Bentley. — Artists have drawn so largely on 
the city of Venice, that it has become difficult 
to impart novelty to the character of further 
supplies. Mr. Bentley has, however, succeeded 
in the attempt, by giving motion to the sur- 
rounding waters, instead of adhering to the 
calm, or, at most, the gentle ripple, generally 
seen in the works of Canaletti and others. 

No. 96. Part of Old Shoreham Church, and 
No. 98, Cottage at Bramber, W.Scott.—Admi- 
rable examples of the picturesque; as are also 
No. 199, Old Houses at Tintern, by the same 
artist. To which may be added, No. 204, Old 
Houses, Clovelly, W. Evans. So much in re- 
quest are these time-tinted relics, that we 
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cannot imagine an exhibition or a collection 
complete without them. 

No. 201. Entrance to St. Mary's Hall, Co- 
ventry. Joseph Nash.—In addition to this per- 
fect specimen of the olden style of architecture, 
Mr. Nash has given the picturesque costume of 
the period to the figures which he has intro- 
duced, than which nothing can be more judi- 
cious. The effect is that of a gay Venetian 
scene. 

No. 241. A Covenanter. A. Chisholm. —A 
fine example of vigorous old age, in which, in- 
stead of ‘‘ a good soft pillow for a good white 
head,” are assumed the Bible, the bonnet, and 
the sword; and under the guise of sanctity 
appears a spirit ready alike to suffer or to in. 
flict. The artist has been fortunate in obtain- 
ing so excellent a model, and equally so in its 
representation. 

We must now close our notice of this inte- 
resting exhibition. From its institution to the 
present day, (a period of above thirty years,) 
the Society of Painters in Water-Colours has 
invariably produced examples of the highest 
order in almost every department of art; and 
with less admixture of inferior talent than 
any other of its contemporary galleries or collec- 
tions of modern works. We must repeat our 
first assertion, that ** though we have praised 
warmly, we have still left unmentioned many 
works which deserved no common panegyric.” 
But the Exhibition at Somerset House, the 
press of other matter, and our limits, must be 
our apology. 


LOUGH’S CENTAURS AND LAPITHA. 
WE have just enjoyed the pleasure of inspect- 
ing this bold and magnificent group, which shews 
that the irrepressible spirit of enterprise, com- 
bined with genius, is yet alive in our national 
school, and only wants right encouragement to 
draw forth its noblest efforts. Theseus, the 
combat of Centaurs and Lapithe, is a subject of 
the highest classical importance ; and the mon- 
strous shapes of equine-man in the fiercest 
struggle with the heroic and athletic forms of 
Greece, while those of female beauty are tossed 
about in helplessness and despair, have afforded 
the sculptor glorious materials for his powerful 
design. There are seventeen figures, in great 
variety of posture and action—dying and grap- 
pling with death. The composition altogether is 
imposing and splendid. The size of the cast, 
the largest we ever saw, adds much to the strik- 
ing effect; and the adventure on such a work 
in these days, while it speaks volumes for the 
ardour of Mr. Lough, must increase the public 
admiration of those talents which surmounted 
every early difficulty: its execution will aug- 
ment his fame, and prove how worthily that 
admiration has been bestowed. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Norway. By Edward Price, Esq. 
Adams, and Co. 

THE singularly wild and sublime scenery of 
Norway, with all its rapid transitions and 
magnificent diversity of fi-ords, fi-elds, and 
forests, has what in these days of research is 
the very peculiar advantage of being little 
known to the rest of Europe, except by the 
descriptions of Dr. Clarke and other travel- 
lers. This circumstance enhances the value of 
Mr. Price’s work. We say, emphatically, 
* enhances,” because the intrinsic beauty and 
picturesque character of his views, twenty-one 
in number, render them objects of admiration 
in themselves, without regard to the considera- 


Hamilton, 


general effect, they are sufficiently satisfactory 
in the minuteness of their details, and have 
been most ably engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. 
Lucas. Of the Journal by which they are ac- 
companied, and which contains abundant proofs 
of the enthusiasm of Mr. Price for his art, we 
may probably take an opportunity of speaking 
in another part of our publication. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
THIs new and more appropriate name has been 
assumed by the Society heretofore designated 
for the Suppression of Juvenile Vagrancy, and 
of which Captain Brenton, R.N., has been the 
zealous and indefatigable apostle. We rejoice 
to find that its permanency and usefulness are 
now placed on a sure and more extensive foot- 
ing. At the fourth annual meeting on Satur- 
day, the report was of a very favourable cha- 
racter. The funds had increased with the 
increasing numbers of the youthful destitute,* 
rescued from ruin by their judicious and cha- 
ritable application. During the year no fewer 
than 276 hapless boys and 39 girls received ad- 
mittance. Of the former, 213 had been shipped 
for settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
28 had been discharged and provided for by 
their friends. Only three had been expelled, 
and a few absconded. The committee had 
turned their views towards Canada for the 
future provision of their protegées, and every 
prospect of the institution was greatly im- 
proved ; while its present state of prosperity 
enabled it to devise farther means for enlarging 
the sphere of its humane and Christian activity. 

Having our attention called to this excellent 

association by the meeting alluded to, we seize 
the occasion to impress upon the public mind 
the truly benevolent naturo of the objects to 
promote which it has been’ founded, and the 
purposes to which it is so prudently devoted. 
At the school at Hackney Wick 416 boys and 
40 girls, saved from the vicious streets and 
degrading workhouses, have been placed under 
a well-arranged system of discipline and tuition. 
The principle developed consists of a course of 
beneficial labour in agriculture and branches of 
mechanic arts, combined with moral and reli- 
gious instruction ; under the eye of constant 
inspection, and sweetened by the infusion 
of kind treatment. Thus superintended and 
employed, the idle and disorderly soon, in ge- 
neral, acquire habits of industry and content ; 
what is bad in them is repressed — what good, 
strengthened and confirmed. The little lawless 
ruffian, whose career seemed, through no fault 
of his own, but the mere accident of situation 
and evil example, to be most fatally destined, 
is redeemed from a life of wretchedness, and 
made a valuable member of society. Apprenticed 
out, or located in the colonies, at their own free 
will and with proper precautions, the world is 
all before them where to seek their useful sta- 
tion, instead of that miserable world of sin and 
crime to which their early and unshielded days 
were limited. 
The still more unfortunate females of the 
same class are now taken more especially into 
protection ; and the prospectus informs us, that 
under the immediate patronage of the Duchess 
of Kent, the Princess Victoria, the Duchesses 
of Buccleugh, Roxburgh, Northumberland, Su- 
therland, the Marchioness of Cornwallis, and 
other ladies of high rank and influence, 


*« The Society, which has hitherto chiefly confined its 
exertions to the education of destitute boys, and then 








tion of novelty. Invariably grand in their 





Le 
putting them out as apprentices to respectable persons, 
chiefly in the colonies, has determined upon extending 
the same kind of aid to poor girls who may require such 
assistance. Respectable active females, who have been 
educated so as to form intelligent and useful servants, 
are much wanted at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
Canadas, and some other healthy British colonies, where 
hitherto but few females have n sent from England. 
It is proposed to admit girls between nine and fourteen 
years of age. They are to remain in the Asylum until 
the committee consider that good and respectable habits 
have been so far acquired, that hope may be reasonably 
entertained of their making useful servants when sent to 
the colonies, where they will be apprenticed to trades, or 
as domestic servants, with a due attention to their health 
and welfare.” 


Other provisions are detailed ; and we learn 
with pleasure that desirable premises for the 
‘“¢ Victoria Asylum” have recently been taken 
at the Mall, at Chiswick ; and the ladies named 
have undertaken to act as a committee for its 
management. Already, indeed, have they 
warmly entered upon the discharge of these 
duties so honourable to their sex. 

We have but little to add to this exposition. 
The institution speaks so forcibly for itself, 
that every unbiassed judgment, and every feel- 
ing heart, must wish God’s blessing upon it. 
Captain Brenton’s pamphlets go more into the 
detail; and Howard himself has not merited a 
purer gratitude than has this distinguished 
officer for his exertions in the cause of these 
forlorn and doomed creatures—the incipient 
ulcers of the social frame, themselves masses of 
corruption, and of sheer necessity fated to 
spread the infection throughout the sounder 
parts. In all the views of our fellow-beings 
around us, there is none more pitiable and dis- 
tressing than to witness the depravity of chil- 
dren, before reason has begun to operate or 
discretion to guide; and when we recollect that 
this depravity is not inherent in them, or of 
their own seeking, but the creation of circum- 
stances over which they can have no control, 
we the more earnestly implore the happier 
orders to join in this endeavour to open the 
gates of virtue to their approach. If there be 
joy in heaven over one sinner who hath re- 
pented, surely there must be joy on earth when 
many are snatched like brands from the fire ;— 
joy in the bosoms of those who have contributed 
to so holy a result—the giver and the receiver 
equally blessed. 

DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On Tuesday the ancient King’s Theatre ballet 
of Cendrillon was produced here as a novelty, 
entitled the Fairy Slipper. Some of the 
scenery was gorgeous; and the French dancing 
instructive. A ball, 2 Ja Gustavus, enhanced 
the attractions of the tiresome scene. 





VICTORIA. 
Ow Thursday a new version of Massinger’s 
Unnatural Combat was produced here, under 
the title of the Fatal Passion. Mr. Elton, 
who has adapted it to the modern stage, has 
shewn much taste and judgment ; and the finest 
points and most striking passages are brought 
in with great effect. Still there is a radical de- 
fect in the texture no ingenuity can eradicate. 
The horrible passion of the father for his daugh- 
ter, on which the original play hinges, would 
not be tolerated now for a moment by an audi- 
ence—yet making Theocrine only the Admiral’s 
ward, takes away the wherefore of the whole 
drama. There is in this case no reason for 
Malefort’s excessive remorse and horror. We 
see no reason why he should not marry his 
ward as well as another. Mr. Elton’s concep- 
tion of the character was good—his first en- 
trance was bold and striking—so was his com- 





* £4,165, or four times the amount of any preceding 
year, had been received. 


bat with his son: the fiendish hate with which 
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he upon the body was the very expression 
of Massinger’s speech. The death-scene was 
marred by an unfortunate accident—the thun- 
jerbolt fell too soon. This, however, was one 
of those unlucky chances which another night 
will completely rectify; and we do not doubt 
that the next representation will realise the pro- 
mise given by Mr. Elton’s performance in the 
commencement of the scene. 

In the afterpiece, Mrs. Egerton repeated her 
original character of Madge Wildfire, in the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian ; and with a degree of 
skill and force which leaves her almost, if not 
altogether, unrivalled in that line upon the 
stage. Her scene with Dumbiedykes is admi- 
rable, and extorted the loudest plaudits. A 
yisit to the Victoria is well bestowed to see this 
part alone. 

Romeo and Juliet has been performed several 
times since our last with increased success ; 
the sweet little Juliet gathering strength in 
her personation of that character, and Miss 
P. Horton more of the confidence which was 
all that was needed to give full effect to her 
Romeo. It is, indeed, a delightful effort, and 
affords great opportunity for the display of the 
rising talents of this admirable young actress, 
than whom the stage does not possess one of 
higher promise. We speak of the play alto- 
gether, as it will be appreciated by the vast 
majority of the youthful, the unsophisticated, 
and the feeling, who sympathise with the na- 
tural sentiments and mourn the hapless destiny 
of the Italian lovers — to such the representa- 
tion at the Victoria must prove a genuine 
dramatic enjoyment; while even to the sterner 
critic, learned in the arts of many Romeos and 
many Juliets, as sustained by the best per- 
formers of by-gone years, the play will appear 
invested with no common charms by these 
young and interesting persons. 








POLITICS. 

Don Cantos has abandoned Spain,—it is said 
for England; and a telegraphic despatch an- 
nounces that Don Miguel has at last abandoned 
the contest, before the force of the quadruple 
alliance. Let us hope that the Peninsula will 
no longer continue to be the scene of civil war 
and desolation. At home, except defeating a 
motion for revising the Pension List, there is 
little of important consideration. 








VARIETIES. 

Westminster Hall.—We understand that, in 
furtherance of the intention of Sir Robert 
Smirke, in his plan of repairing the hall, for 
which the parliamentary grant of 17,000/., in 
two yearly payments, has just been made, to 
restore the flooring or pavement to its original 
level, viz. some feet below its present line, and 
of forming the entrance by descending steps, or 
by a continuous inclined plane from Palace 

ard, it is in contemplation to provide in 
future against the rising of the water into the 
foundation of the building, and even, as occa- 
sionally has happened in times of spring tide, 
actually through the ground, by adopting a 
new and somewhat expensive, but unfailing 
process, of hardening the whole extent of the 
floor of the building, or, in the new phraseo- 
°BY, concreting it—an operation that is per- 
formed by sinking a mass of gravel and lime to 
the depth of three or four feet; which, by 
moistening, gradually assumes the hardness and 
Consistency of granite, and offers an impervious 
barrier to the entrance of water. This plan, 
which we understand has been already tried 
under a house in the neighbourhood of the hall 





with complete success, bids fair to prove of the 
greatest benefit for the foundation of houses 
built in the immediate vicinity, and sometimes 
below the level, of the Thames. 

The National Gallery is still open as hereto- 
fore in Pall Mall, and only a few doors from its 
accustomed site. The new building is uprising | 
rapidly. 

The Royal Academy.— Report speaks very 
highly of an admirable speech delivered by the | 








menon, and, as far as we know, unexampled. 
A low running base proceeds from the larynx, 
while a higher series of notes issue from the 


back organs of the mouth. The accompani- 
ment resembles the sound elicited by children 
from a comb covered with paper, and breathed 
through ; and it was this, we were told, and 
the want of a comb, which first induced the 
present extraordinary imitation. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Philo. 


president, Sir M. A. Shee, at the anniversary | sophical Society, a paper by Professor Miller 
dinner on Friday week. It is stated to have! was read, on the subject of a supposed relation 
been a most eloquent defence of the Royal Aca-| between the axes of optical elasticity of oblique 
demy. The Lord Chancellor also spoke in com-| prismatic crystals and the axes of their crys- 
mendation of that body. It is to be regretted, | talline forms, Professor Neumann, of Kénigs- 
since so much public question has been raised | berg, had asserted, on the strength of observa- 
on the subject, that there is no report of these | tions made on certain species of crystals, that 
vindicatory addresses. the crystalline forms might be referred to the 

Societa Armonica.—In reference to our cri-} optical axes in a manner consistent with the 
tique on the last concert given by this Society, | simplicity of crystalline relations ; but, in the 
we are assured that Madlle. Kyntherland and | instances of several other species examined by 
Signor Curioni were positively engaged for| Professor Miller, it appeared that this law 
the second concert; and it was not until four|could not be maintained.—A paper by Mr. 
o’clock in the afternoon that intimation was} Earnshaw, of St. John’s, was also read, on the 
received of their inability to attend. For the|laws of motion. Mr. Earnshaw is of opinion 
third concert, Madlle. Grisi and Signors Rubini| that the three laws of motion are not proved 
and Tamburini were also distinctly engaged ; | by experience, but by means of the axiom that 
and late in the day of performance the di-| similar effects are due to similar causes. Having 
rectors received notice that both Madlle. Grisi| established, by help of this principle, the laws 
and Signor Rubini were unable to attend, from | which connect motion and force, we learn from 
severe indisposition. In that emergency they| experience in what cases force exists. — Mr. 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance of Ma-| Willis exhibited and explained the construction 
dame Stockhausen and Signor J. Rubini ; and|and working of a machine which he had in. 
although some disapprobation was expressed vented for the purpose of jointing together the 
at the absence of Mdlle. Grisi, all the sub-| bones of skeletons ; the object being to connect 








scribers are well satisfied that the directors 
spare neither trouble nor expense to render 
these concerts, both in the vocal and instru- 
mental departments, as complete as possible. 

Mde. Campanile and Miss Gautherot’s Con- 
cert.—The selection was various and pleasant, | 
and the execution of the different airs, &c., gave 
great satisfaction. The duet between Mde., 
Grisi and Signor Rubini was exquisite. Miss_ 
Clara Novello sang a ballad with much sweet- | 
ness and expression; she is exceedingly im-| 
proved since last season. Mde. Campanile on 
the piano, and Miss Gautherot on the harp, | 
gave sufficing evidence of their claims on public 
favour. | 

Irish Remedy for the Tailors’ Strike.—“ By | 
jakurs,’’ said one of the accomplished repre- | 
sentatives of Ireland in the reformed parlia-| 
ment, and, being a repaler and one of the tail, | 
rather friendly to the strike,—‘“‘ by jakurs, I am | 
glad it has not occurred to the stupid capitalists 
how they might asily put down the operatives 
at onst.”’ “* How ?” inquired a friend. ‘* How ?”’ 
knowingly replied the mimber, ‘* how— but by } 
wearing only ready-made clothes—and the divil | 
a stitch of work the poor divils would have, 
to do! !” 

John Knox preaching before the Lords of the | 
Congregation.—_We rejoice to see it mentioned | 
in the newspapers that this fine picture is en- 
trusted to Mr. Doo for engraving, by Mr. Moon, 
late of the partnership of Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. It is stated that the cost will be up- 
wards of 2000/., and the time employed three 

ears. 

Mr. John Martin is stated to be engaged 
upon a history of the Royal Academy. 

Conversazione.—Among the matters of inte- 
rest brought forward by Mr. Pettigrew, with 
his usual taste and judgment, where so many 
inquiring scientific minds are assembled, we 
were much interested by the exhibition of the 
curious faculty in producing two distinct vocal 
sounds at the same time by the young lad from 





the north of England. It is a singular pheno 





the bones so that they may exhibit, in some 
degree, their natural motions. Mr. Willis’s 
machine holds the bones firmly, however irre- 
gular their form ; saws notches in their extre- 


|mities, so that they may be jointed by means 


of a metal plate, and drills the holes by which 
the plate is fastened. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Britton is preparing for publication, Illustrations, 
in a splendid style, with a topographical and descriptive 
account, of Cassiobury Park, Hertfordshire, the seat of 
the Earl of Essex. 

A new edition of Mr. Mayne’s sweet poem, ‘* the Sil- 
ler Gun,” (dedicated by permission to the King,) is in the 
press. We could wish to see a collected volume of this 
author’s delightful compositions, which, as Sir W. Scott 
has observed, ‘* come near to those of Burns.” 

Mr. Campbell is at last stated to be printing his Life of 
Mrs. Siddons. 

Mr. Agar Hansard announces a work on Trout and 
Salmon Fishing in Wales. 

In the Press. 
Brother Tragedians, a novel, by Isabel Hill. 
A new edition of Forsyth’s Dictionary of Diet. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Inquiry into the Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine, founded on original Physiological Investigations, by 
G. Calvert Holland, M.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. bds. — The 
Duties of Men, by Silvio Pellico; translated from the 
Italian by Thomas Roscoe, 18mo. 5s. cloth. — Vindicie 
Medicw; or, a Defence of the College of Physicians, by 
Sir George L. Tuthill, 8vo. 3s. sewed.—Japheth, Contem- 
plation, and other Pieces, by Alfred Beesley, 12mo. 5s. 
cloth.— Cottage Life and Rural Scenery, a Poem, by 
William Rufus Usher, 12mo. 3s. cloth.—A Treatise on 
the Nature and Causes of Doubt in Religious Questions, 
second edition, revised, 12mo. 5s. bds.— The Dublin 
Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, No. XIV. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. sewed. — The Life and ey of Henry 
Salt, Esq. F.R.S. &c. by J. J. Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
bds.—Rookwood, a Romance, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
—Reflections adapted to the Holy Seasons of the Chris- 
tian and Ecclesiastical Year, by John Brewster, M.A. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.— A Concordance to the Psalms of David, 
7 the Rev. Charles Girdlestone, M.A. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
cloth.—Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to Phi- 
lemon, by the Rev. Thomas Parry, M.A. 12mo. 2s. bds.— 
Girdlestone’s Commentary on the New Testament, Part 
III. 8vo. 9s. cloth.— Hansard’s Debates, 3d series, Vol. 
XXI. 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds.; 11. 13s. 6d. hf.-bd. — The Family 
Library, Vols. XLI. and XLII. (Universal History, Vols. 
I. and II.) 18mo. 10s.— Romance of Ancient History, Ist 
series, (Egypt), 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. — An Historical 
and Statistical Account of New South Wales, with Map, 
by John Dunmore Lang, D.D. 2 vols. post v0. 214. Cl 
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delete mm ee ea 
Essays on Electricity and Magnetism, b 

ham, R.N. 4 a , 
War in the 


Vade-Mecum, 12mo. 5s. bds. — 


2mo. 3e. 


Britons, and Gauls, by Sir 


lected 
H. N. Beaver’s Course of Readin 


post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


Peter Cunning- 

it Bvo. 9s. cloth. — Napier’s History of the 
eninsula, Vol. 1V. 8vo. 20s. bds. — Forms of 
Prayer for the use of Families, selected from the Book of 
Common Prayer, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — Keith’s Arithmetic, 
new edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. sheep. — Dakin’s Greek Testa- 
ment, new edition, 12mo., 5s. sheep.—Butterfly Collector's 
ractical Advice to the 
Young Parish Priest, by James Duke Coleridge, LL.B. 
1 bds. — The Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
translated from the Greek, by the Rev. W. J. Aislabie, 
A.M, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — Man, as known to us theolo- 
gically and geologically, by the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D. 
12mo. 7s. bds.— The Musical Book of Beauty; containing 
Twelve original Songs, and a Set of Quadrilles, 4to. 21s. 
silk. The Origin and History of the Constitution of 
England, and of the Early Parliaments of Ireland, by Sir 
W. Betham, 8vo. 15s. cloth.—The Gael and Cymbri; or, 
an Inquiry into the Origin and History of the Irish Scoti, 
i - Betham, 8vo. 15s. cloth.— 
The Spring of Piynlimmon, a Poem, by the Rev. Luke 
Booker, 5s. cloth. —Graham on Diseases peculiar to Fe- 
males, 8vo. 10s. bds.— The Merchant, Shipowner, and 
Shipmaster’s Import and Export Guide, by Charles Pope, 
8vo. 12s. cloth.—The Life of a Soldier, by a Field Officer, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1ls. Gd bds.— Dramatic Beauties, se- 
rom the Early and Modern British Dramatists, 
lémo. 4s, 6d. cloth.—Extracts from the Letters and Jour- 
nals of George Fletcher Moore, Esq. edited by Mr. Mar- 
tin Doyle, l6mo. 6s. cloth.— Rev. H. Coles’ Answer to 
the Rev. A. Sedgwick on Geology, 8vo. 5s. cloth. — Rev. 
from the Old Testa- 
ment, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. —Catherine de Medicis: or, 
the Rival Faiths, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. — The Rival 
Sisters, with other Poems, fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. — The 
Miscellaneous Works of William Cowper, Esq. Vol. If. 











April. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 24) From 32. to 55, 30-24 to 30-25 
Friday ---- 25 | «++. Sl. ++ 5% 30°19 ++ 30-12 
Saturday -- 26 37. ++ 56. 30-03 ++ 20°85 
Sunday-+-+ 27 | 40, ++ 53. 20°60 ++ 29°30) 
Monday -- 28 | 41. «+ 60. 2031 ++ 235 
Tuesday -- 29 | 46. ++ 64. 2043 -- 49 
Wednesday 30! ..-- 45. ++ 6 | 2046 -. 29°54 


Wind variable, S. prevailing. 


Bs 
Rain aoaeens in showers on the three last days, other- 


wise generally clear. 

Rain fallen, +35 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude-..++- 51° 37’32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Str, — There is an insinuation expressed by you in an 
otherwise kind and favourable review of our ‘ Land- 
scape Illustrations of the Bible,” which obliges us to 
to your usual candour and justice to remove what , 
In your notice 
of No. II. you say, ‘* We fear, however, that much of the 
charm arises from the imaginative feeling of the able 


appeal 
we cannot believe to have been intended. 


artists who have made the drawings from the original 


sketches; and we confess that we cannot yet wholly 
divest ourselves of the repugnance which follows a suspi- 
cion that the positive truth of subjects rendered sacred 
by their character and history, is in the slightest degree 
sacrificed to considerations of art. This is the only draw- 


back on our admiration of this deeply interesting publi- 
cation.” All these subjects were engraved after draw- 
ings made from sketches by Mr. C. Barry, a gentleman 





i] 


to whose careful and accurate drawings it was unjust, | 


perhaps, to apply the term sketches; but as they were 
generally in outline, another state was necessary for the 
use of the engraver, and finished drawings for the effect 
were made from them, but with the most scrupulous re- 
gard to fidelity of delineation. The care with which 
such subjects for the plates have been faithfully sketched 
from nature by Mr. Barry, Mr. Page, and other travellers, 


to whom we have been so much obliged, calls upon us for 
The success of Mr. Murray and our- | 


this explanation. 
selves has been very great in obtaiuing original sketches 
and drawings from gentlemen whose ability is known to 
the world, and whose accuracy and integrity have never 
been questioned ; and it has been our duty to see that in 
the drawings made for us from such sketches, no depar- 
ture from the original has been allowed. Requesting, 
therefore, that you will oblige us by endeavouring to 


remove an unfavourable impression which you have 


unintentionally made, 
We remain, sir, yours, &c. 
W. & E. FINDEN. 


We are happy to receive and to publish this assurance 


that the greatest care is taken in the beautiful work in 
question to adhere scrupulously to fidelity. ‘The appre- 
hension which we entertained, and which we did not 


« insinuate,” but candidly expressed, was, lest, in making 
the “* finished drawings for the effect,” from the sketches 
or outlines of others, the artist might consider himself 
e were 


as much at liberty to indulge his taste, as if hi 
employed on subjects of a less sacred character. 


We = decline the verses signed ‘‘ Meg o’ the 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
Published by Jones and Co. Temple of the Muses (late 
Lackington’s), Finsbury Square, London. 
To 


UR ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, in the! 


First Style of the Art, from original Drawings, with 
Letter-press Descriptions, for One Shilling; or Proots,on India 


paper, at Two Shillings. 
egotism state, that they were the first to present to the public 


‘The publishers hope they may without 


specimens of this beautiful art, at less than one-fourth the price 
ever previously charged, and trust that an inspection of the Works 
enumerated below, on which an outlay of 30,000/, has been em- 
barked, will prove that the liberal encouragement heretofore ex- 
perienced has stimulated them to greater and still more expen- 
sive efforts, to merit its continuance. They confidently challenge 


a comparison with any similar works, be the price what it may. 


‘ 
London in the Nineteenth Century ; 


Or the Improvements of the Metropolis, displayed in a Series 


of Views of the New Buildings, &c. by T. H. Shepherd, with 


Historical Descriptions by J. Elmes, Surveyor to the Port of Lon- 


don. 
and half-bound, with 160 Engravings, price 2/. 2s. 


Ul. 
Antiquities of London ; 


In 41 Nos. at ls., or India Proofs, 2s. each; or complete 


Or, Views of the earlier Buildings, and continued down to the 


Metropolitan Improvements. [The latter being intended as a 
Sequel to the present Work, an 


gether.) The Engravings, from original Drawings by 1. 


to be had either separate or to- 
H 


Shepherd. With a complete History of the Metropolis, from the 


most authentic Sources, in 40 Numbers at 1s., or India Proofs, 2s 
eac 
1. 28. 


| 

III. 
*| Edinburgh (Views in) ; or, Modern Athens ; 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834. 


h; or complete and half-bound, with 160 Engravings, price 


Exhibiting the Splendid New Buildings and Modern Improve- 
ments in the Scottish Metropolis, from Drawings by T. H. Shep- 


herd. With Historical Illustrations. 


In 24 Nos. at 1s., or India 


Proofs, 2s. each; or complete and half-bound, with 100 Engrav- 


ings, 25s. 


Iv. 
Gentlemen’s Seats (Views of), First Series ; 


Or, Northern Counties, displayed in a Series of superior En- 
gravings of the Seats, Mansions, Castles, &c. of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in England, from original Drawings; with an inte- 


resting Description of each Seat, &c, 
at 1s., or India Proofs, at 2s, each. 


Vv. 
Second Series ; 
Or, Western Counties, intended as a Compani 
the Northern Counties, complete and half-bound, 1/. 





58. 


I. 
Gentlemen’s Seats in Scotland, 


Now complete, in 61 Nos. 


Volume to 


Uniform with the above, and forming an interesting Sequel to 


the “* Views in Edinburgh,” in 20 Numbers at 





is., or India 


Proofs, 2s, each; or complete and half-bound, with 80 Engrav- 


ings, price 23s. 


VII. 
Bath and Bristol (Views in), 


With other Picturesque and Architectural Illustrations of the 


Counties of Somerset and Gloucester, 
India Proofs, 2s, each; or half-bound, with 50 Engravings, 14s. 


VIII. 

Wales, North and South (Views in), 
With Historical and Topographical Descriptions. N 

lishing in Nos. at 1s., or India 

the most picturesque and beautiful Scenery in that romantic 

Country. From Drawings taken on the Spot, by H. Gastineau, 


Now pablishing in Numbers, 4to, each containing Two splendid 
Engravings, by the first Artists, with Descriptions, price !s., or 
India Proofs, 2s.; or in Parts of double the quantity, at 2s. 
plain, and 4s. Proofs, Tee 

The National Gallery ; 

A Series of Engravings, ex: cuted in the First Style of the Art, 
from the original Pictures, with Critical and Historical Descrip- 
tions. 

«* To render this national work at once worthy and acces- 
sible to all classes, no expense has been spared in the execution, 
while the published price is low beyond al! possible competition, 


X. 
COMMEMORATION OF HOGARTH. 


In 12 Numbers, at Is., or 


ow pub- 
Proofs, 2s. each, comprising 


<< 
O CONCHOLOGISTS. — An excellen 
opportunity now offers itself to an 
enriching his Collection of SHELLS; it may be done,” 
siderable advantage by applying to F. Graham, 37, re mel 
Hill, corner of the Belle Sauvage Inn, who, having devel 
last few years exclusiv@y to the study of Conchology, is 
enabled to offer a spléndid and well-selected Assortinent f 
rare Shells, for public inspection, at very Reduced Prices. oe 
Amongst the most remarkable are the following :—¢ 
aurora, Scottii, picta, capensis, aperta, melanostoma — tn 
cedo-nulli, regius, zebra, purpureus, monolifer, ammiralis, . 
morensis, araneosus — Murex princeps, Tegius, radix, brassi o§ 
imperialis, tenuis spinosa— Harpa multicostata, crenata— Bull” 
mus gallina-sultana, Listeri, Taunaisii, Broderipii, prine 4 
goniostoma—Achatina bicarinata—Cucullwa auriculifera— Cre 
satella gibbosa, Kingicola — ‘Trigonia pectinata— Ktheria ellip. 
tica— Strombus Peruvianis—Voluta nivosa, lapponica, hebraa 
Galatea radiata — Gnathodon cuncatus— Cyrena Childrena, y >. 
lacea— Purpura planospira — Spondylus ducalis ~ Unio Gra; a 
Helix magnifica, Cassis ringens — Ampularia rugosa pereoma: 
and many new and undescribed species. : P 
Any orders sent in the Linnzan or Lam: i 
tually atuation to. sone, — 
A variety of large Shells for ornament, and others, from Six. 
pence upwards, 


Price 2s.6d. the Seventh Part of 


: ANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, and 
4 HERALDIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the NEW EDI. 
TION of the POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT; containing— 
1. Melrose ..... 
2, Lady Clare... 
3. Dunfermline 
4, Goat-Fells .. vee W. Evans. 
5. seeeeeee H.W. Wilkinson. 
Proofs, royal 4to. 3s. 6d. ; India proofs, 4s. 6d.; before letters, 7s. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, just completed, 
Landscape and Portrait Illustrations of the 
Waverley Novels, containing one hundred and twenty highly 
finished Plates, with Descriptions, price 3/, 3s. in 3 vols. hall. 
morocco, gilt edges; or in twenty-four Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


. G. Barret. 
. T. Phillips, R.A. 
. G. Cattermole. 












Price 33s. neatly half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, 
INDEN’S GALLERY of the GRACES; 
a Series of Portrait Il\ustrations of British Poets, from 
Paintings designed expressly for this Work. 

This splendid volume is now completed, and contains thirty. 
six finely engraved portraits of beautiful females, each subject 
illustrated by a piece of poetry. f 

A few of the 4to. sets remain, price 2I. 12s. 6d.; India proof, 
31. 5s. half-morocco. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


HE COLLECTION of PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS by BONINGTON. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, have the 
honour to inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and Public, that 
they will Sell by Auction, at their Great Room, King Street, St. 
James's Square, on Friday, May the 23d, the exquisite Works of 
that celebrated Artist, the late KR, P. BONINGTON, collected 
by, and the Property of his Father. Consisting of the capital Oi! 
Pictures of Henry the Third receiving the Spanish Envoys; 
Quentin Durward; the Rialto at Venice; a Marine View, & 
Among the Drawings are some Historical Subjects, Marine Views 
with Shipping, Views in Paris, Rouen, Abbeville, and other 
Towns in France and Italy, and Studies of Figures, in Water- 
Colours, Chalk, and Pencil. ‘The whole forming a beautiful dis- 
play of the brilliant talents of this extraordinary Painter. 

The Collection may be viewed Two Days preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 


Me: F. G. MOON has great pleasure in 
acquainting the Public, and the Patrons of the Fine 
Arts more especially, that the splendid Line Engraving of 
VENICE, 
after Prout’s exquisite Drawing, will be completed this month. 
This Work has been the labour of many years, and is well de- 
serving the amazing expenditure of time which has been devoted 
to it by Mr. Henry Le Keux. It is worthy to compete, both in 
the vigour, as well as in the delicacy of its execution, with the 
most popular works of the present, or, indeed, of any past age. 








| 
| 
| 


Publishing uniformly with the “ National Gallery,” in Numbers, | 


every Fortnight, price 1s. each, or in Monthly Parts, at 2s. a 
a Commemoration edition of 


The Works of William Hogarth, 


(Which in 1733 first astonished the World, being just a Century 
ago), in a Series of Engravings by eminent Artists, with Descrip- 
tions, pointing out their beauties, and a comment on their moral 
tendency, by the Rev. JohnjTrussler; to which are added, Anec- 
dotes of the Author and his Works, by J. Hogarth, J. Ireland, 
Nichols, and others. 











ORTHERN SOCIETY for the ENCOU- 
RAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS. 

Exhibitors and the Public are informed, that the Northern So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts will open their 
Gallery early in June next; and that Works of Art will be re- 
ceived during the whole of the Month of May. 

F, T, BILLAM, Hon, Sec. 

Gallery of the Northern Society, 

Leeds, April 28th, 1834. 

All Letters to be addressed “ The Directors of the Northern 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, Leeds.” 





Whether as a drawing, or as an engraving, it must ever rank 
among the choicest productions of the art, while a double charm 
is thrown over it from the additional circumstances of the city 
which it presents having been the long-favoured residence of the 
late Lord Byron,—to a recently-published illustration of whose 
poem, entitled The Dream,” engraved by Willmore, after Mr 
Zastlake’s picture, it is intended to form a companion. 

From the surpassing delicacy of beauty of the Plate, the num- 
ber of India Proofs before the letters must necessarily be limited; 
and it will be indispensably advanced on the day of publication, 
from the present price of Six, to Ten Guineas. 











Present prices:— £. 4 d, 
India proofs before the letters 66 4 
India proofs .....eeseeeeee 44 0 
rench proofs 330 
Prints 2.2000 cccccccecceceess iné 
20, Threadneedle Street, 
Rewer! a ee — 





MUSIC. 


Price Three Shillings, 


(TWENTY-FOUR CHANTS. 
are prefixed, Remarks on Chanting. 
By Mr, J. GRAY, of York. 
Published for the Awthor, by Preston, 71, Dean Street, Soho 
London, and H. Beilerby, York; and to be had also at the a. 
Warehouses of Hardman, i 2 


To which 





and ‘I My 9 
and of the following Booksellers : — Seeley and Son, Flee’ 
London; Stevenson, Cambridge; J. and C. Todd, and T. 
York. 
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————$_—_— 
—_—_—_ : 
R. MORI’'S CONCERT.—Mr. Mori 
begs to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and his 
Pri that his Concert will take place at the Great Concert 
Room, King’s Theatre, on Friday Evening, May 25. Vocal and 
Instrumental Performers—Mademoiselle Giulietta Grisi, Mad. 
(yadori Allan, Madame Stockhausen, Mrs. H. RK. Bishop, Mrs. 
§. Sequin, and Miss Masson; Signori Rubini, Ivanoff, T ambu- 
"i, Zuchelli, De Begnis, and Begrez, Mr. H., Phillips, Mr. E. 
joes n,and Signor Lablache, who is shortly expected. Mr. Herz 
Star. Moscheles wiil play a Concertante Duet—Mr. Bochsa, 
sGrand Concerto, in which he will introduce his admired new 
efeets (his first and only public performance previous to his own 
Concert} —Mr- Mori, a grand Concerto by Mayseder—Selection 
Reethoven’s celebrated Violin Concerto in D, performed at 
the Philharmonic, and Maurer’s Concertante for Four V iolins, 
vith Messrs. Seymour, Eliason, and Tolbecque—A_ Selection 
from Beethoven's Eroic Symphony, and Mendelsohn’s New Over- 
tore, Melusine, or the Knight and the Mermaid. The Pro- 
examme will be duly announced. : f 
"The Band will be upon the grand Scale of the Philharmonic. 
Leaders, Messrs. Spagnoletti, F, Cramer, and Mori. Conductor, 
Sir George Smart. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; and Boxes to be had 
ely at Mori and Lavenu’s, 28, New Bond Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In Svo. 10s, 62. (uniform with the Bridgewater Treatises), 


N ARGUMENT to PROVE the 
TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 
By the EARL of ROSSE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Smith's General Atlas, 
Lately was published, containing 56 Maps, handsomely coloured 
and half-bound, price 3, 13s. 6d.; or with the Maps outlined, 
4 


tl. 3s. 

MITH’S GENERAL ATLAS, 
\ containing Maps of all the Empires and Kingdoms 
throughout the World, particularly describing the late Dis- 


series of Parry, Franklin, and Lion, in the Northern Parts of 


America; and also those of Denham, Clapperton, and Lander in 
Africa; together with separate Maps of the Republics of Ame- 
riea; the whole carefully compiled from the most recent Au- 
thorities. Smith and Son, No. 172, Strand. 

Where may be had, just published, . 

A comparative Picture of the principal Wa- 
terfalls in the World; also, a View of the principal Mountains 
and Rivers, coloured, price 4s. each. These beautiful Views are 
added to the above Atlas without any additional charge. 








Price Is. 


URTIS on the PRESERVATION 
of SIGHT, and on SPECTACLES, READING- 
GLASSES, &c. 

Contents: — Care of the Eyes— Advice to Barristers, Clergy- 
men, Literary Persons, Xc.— Weak Sight— On Pleading, Preach- 
ecturing, &c. — George the Fourth’s attention to his Eye- 
sight —Spectacles when required — Convex and Concave Glasses, 
Preservers, &c. 

“An oculist who is only acquainted with the diseases of the 
human ese, without possessing any knowledge of it as an optical 
instrument, is often led p i omr d glasses 
when they ought not to be used, and to fix on focal lengths 
entirely unfit for the purpose to which they are applied.” — Sir 

iremater. 





Printed for H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





New Edition of the Red Book. 
A new edition of the 


OYAL KALENDAR and COURT and 
CITY REGISTER, for England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies, carefully corrected at the Public Offices to the 
%th April. Price 4s.6d. bound; with an Almanac, 7s.; an 
with the Appendix, or Index of Names, contained in the volume, 
is. Gd. in addition. 

London: Published by Suttaby and Co. Stationers’ Court, 
Ludgate Street; Longman and Co.; J. and W. T, Clarke; T. 
Cadell; J. Richardson; J.M. Richardson; J. Ridgway; Hatch- 
ard and Son; Seeley and Sons; Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., 
and F, Rivington; R. S. Kirby; R. and C. field; Hamilton 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co; Parbury and Co.; Letts and Son; E. Hodgson; F. Pea- 
cock; S. Hodgson; and Brodie and Co. Salisbury. 





WORKS BY SIR WILLIAM BETHAM. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 15s, cloth, 


r x 
[HE GAEL and the CIMBRI; or, an 

. Inquiry into the Origin and History of the Irish Scots, 
Britons, and Gauls; and of the Picts, Welsh, Cornish, and Bre- 
tons, By Sir WILLIAM BETHAM, 

Ulster King of Arms, &c. &c. 
, , Lately published by the same Author, 

1. Trish Antiquarian Researches, or Illustra- 
tions of Irish History. In Two Parts, with numerous Engrav- 
ings, price 11. 10s. 

" _s ° : 
2. The Origin and History of the Constitu- 
tion of England, and of the early Parliaments of Ireland. 8vo. 
5s. cloth. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Company; Simpkin and 

Marshall; and T’.. and W. Boone, London. 
Price 5s. 

HE MEDICAL ANNUAL for 1834; 
i containing a Popular Account of all the valuable Disco- 
a in Medicine within the last twenty-five years — Drawings 
Hi the most approved Inventions, as Vapour and other Baths, 
pavement Apparatus, Trusses, Invalid Chair, the Galvanic 
ons &e—a Selection of Modern Prescriptions of established 
De cacy—a complete Catalogue of Drugs, with their properties— 
een to Children and Adults—a List of Diseases, local and ge- 
re » with reference to the Treatment which experience has 
- — to be the most successful; —the whole forming the most 
omplete System of Modern Medicine that has been published in 


uTope, 
2 By REECE and Co. 
etblishe Rene oy and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and 
at the Medical Hall, 170, Piccadilly; and by all Booksellers. 








In 8vo. price 12s. Vol. V. of 
. , . 
ISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. TYTLER, Esq. F.S.A. &c. 
Including the Reigns of James I1V., James V., and Part of Mary. 
Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co. 
sondon, 
Of whom may be had, 


Vols. I., I1., 111., and IV., each 12s. 


FF RASER’sS MAGAZINE, 
No. LIII,, for May, 1834, price 2s. 6d. contains: 

The Report on the Poor-Laws — The Judgment of the Flood— 
Lament of an Irish Protestant Emigrant — Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No. XLVIII.; the Editor of «* The Age” — Father 
Prout’s Plea for Pilgrimages, and Hospitable Reception of Sir 
Walter Scott, when he visited the Blarney Stone— The Entire 
Play of the Eumenides, translated into English — Present Con- 
dition of the People, by the author of “ Old Bailey Experience.” 
Chap. II. Lower Metropolitan Tradesmen — Ireland and the 
Irish, by Morgan Rattler. Story the First, concerning Knocking 
and Billy Foxleigh —Sir Harris Nicolas and Joseph Ritson, his 
Life, Letters, and Labours—The Fraser Papers for May. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 
Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, 
WILSON’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
a for May, (No. LI.) is just published, containing many 
curious and uncommon Articles, with a smal! Collection of 
Autograph Letters and other Documents, the whole marked at 
very reduced Prices. 

This Catalogue is to be had gratis; and it can be sent to any 
part of the Country, at the expense of a single postage. 

19, Great May's Buildings, St. Martin's Lane, London, 


MISS EDGEWORTH. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
| ITTLE PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE, 
warranted harmless, viz. 
The Grinding Organ; Dumb Andy; the 
Dame School Holyday. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row ; 
and R. Hunter, St. Paul's. 
New editions of the following, by Miss Edgeworth: 
The Parent’s Assistant, with fine Plates. 
Complete in 3 vols. 18mo. price 10s. handsomely half-bound. 
Early Lessons. In 4 vols. 18mo. price 11s. 


half-bound. 
Frank. In 3 vols. 18mo. price 9s. half-bd. 
Rosamond. In 2 vols. price 5s. half-bound. 


Harry and Lucy, 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bd. 

Moral Tales. 2 vols. superb Plates, 10s. 
cloth, elegant. : 

Popular Tales. 2 vols. ditto, 10s. cloth, 
elegant. 

Fashionable Tales, and Modern Griselda, 
5 vols. superb Plates, 1/. 5s. cloth, elegant. 

Rackrent and Irish Bulls, ditto, 5s. cloth, 
elegant. 

Belinda. 

Patronage. 

Leonora. 5s. 

Ormond. 5s. 

The Tales and Novels complete, in 18 vols. 
exquisitely embellished, price 5s. each volume. s 

Practical Education. In 3 vols. 12mo. price 
162, 6d. boards. 


2 vols. ditto, 10s. 
3 vols. ditto, 15s. 
Harrington. 5s. 





In a few days will be published, 


HE METROPOLITAN POLICE; its) 


Expenses examined, its Efficiency questioned, and several 
Objections discussed. 
By a VESTRKYMAN of ST. ANNE’S, LIMEHOUSE. 
To be had of Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. 23, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross; of Mr. Sewell, Waterloo Place, Commercial 
Road, Limehouse; and of all Booksellers. 


Illustrated with Ninety-three Woodcuts, and Six Copper-plates, 
the Third and last Volume, 8vo. 20s. 


RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 
With a Glossary, containing an Explanation of the Sci- 

entific Terms used in the Work 
By CHARLES 










6 


4 { y- 

«It is very interesting and amusing, and should be read by 
every one who takes an interest in this rising branch of natural 
history.”"—Jameson’s Philosophical Journal. 

“It altogether forms the work which we should recommend 
to a mind that is vigorously resolved to cultivate this branch of 
philosophy.”—British Critic. 

«« Mr. Lyell’s ¢ Principles of Geology’ will now take their station 
as a standard work on all the great and interesting subjects on 
which he treats. We had almost said that it is a work that 
supersedes every other on geology.”—New Monthly Magazine, 
March 1834, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
National and Social Education, 
Price 5s. with a fine Portrait on Steel, and View of the 


Castle of Spielberg, 
Tas DUTIES of MEN. 
By the Author of «* My Ten Years’ Imprisonment.” 

With a Life of Pellico, embodying the ** Additions” by his fel- 
low-captive, Maroncelli. Embellished with a Portrait of the Au- 
thor, on Steel, and a View of the Castle of Spielberg. From the 
Italian, 





By THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Author of the ‘* Landscape Annual.” 
rice 5s. 
Messrs. Longman and Co.; Richter; and to be had of all 
Booksellers. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE LIFE of a SOLDIER; a Narrative 


of Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various Parts of the 


By a FIELD OFFICER. 

" ** The story of my life, 
The battles, sieges, fortunes, I had passed, 
Wherein | spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.” 
Shakespeare, 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


World. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
r Tr 


| Oo oO Oo oO D; 
a Romance. 


“ T see how Ruin, with a palsied hand, 

Jegins to shake this ancient house to dust.” 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
Complete in | vol. neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 


THE NEIRESS of BRUGES. 


By T. C. GRATTAN, Esq. 
Being the 39th Vol. of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
Publishing monthly; forming a Collection of 
THE BEST MODERN WORKS OF FICTION, 
Chiefly by Living Writers. 

This Series now contains the most esteemed of Cooper, Bul- 
wer, Miss Austen, Godwin, the Misses Lee, Theodore Hook, and 
the Misses Porter, Galt, Madame de Staél, Victor Hugo, Mrs. 
Inchbald, Banim, Mrs, Brunton, Brockden Brown, Mrs. Shelley, 
Grattan, Schiller, Author of * Mothers and Daughters,” Author 
of ** Stories of Waterloo.” 

Each Volume, generally including an entire Novel, may be 
had separately, price Gs. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
MRS. AUSTIN'S TRANSLATION OF COUSIN. 
In 1 vol. with Plans for School Houses, price 7s. 6d. 


ATIONAL EDUCATION as it 
EXISTS in PRUSSIA. A Report on the State of 
Public Instruction in Prussia. 
By M. VICTOR COUSIN, 
Peer of France, Counsellor of State, &c. Translated under the 
direction of the Author. 
By SARAH AUSTIN. 

“It is not as a mere translatress that Mrs. Austin now comes 
forward, she has introduced M. Cousin to her readers by a strik- 
ing and able preface, containing some views and reasonings on 
the general question of education, which appears to us worthy of 
serious consideration.”—Times. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
n 8vo. price 10s. boards, 


N the DISEASES PECULIAR to 


FEMALES; a Treatise, amply illustrating their Symp- 
} toms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. Jith numerous in- 
structive Cases. Including the Diseases and Management of 
Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed as a Companion to 
the Author's “* Modern Domestic Medicine.” Containing an Ap- 
pendix on the Proper Principles of the ‘Treatment of Epilepsy. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

«‘It is an able performance, and should find a place in every 
family establishment.”—Bath Herald, 3d May, 1834. 
| London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court; Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; and Churchill, 16, Prin. 
cess Street, Soho; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Foolscap 8vo. elegantly printed, price 8s. 


CENES and RECOLLECTIONS of 
| FLY-FISHING in NORTHUMBERLAND, CUM- 
BERLAND, and WESTMORELAND. 
By STEPHEN OLIVER the YOUNGER, 
Of Aldwark, in Com Ebor. 
With Woodcut Illustrations. 

«« Here is a wee bit bookie written by a true angler; and we 
are only sorry that it is but a wee bit bookie, for it is inspired 
with the right spirit, and must have a place in every library- 
shelf, Walton.”—Blackmood's Magazine. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


Price 18s. neatly bound in cloth, illustrated with thirty-two 
finished Line Engravings and sixty-eight Woodcuts, the first 
volume of : “é 

MSM eetaLe of OXFORD. 

a By the Rev. J. INGRAM, D.D. 
President of Trinity College. 
With Engravings by John le Keux, from original Drawings by 
Mackenzie, 
Published by J. H. Parker, Oxford; and Charles Tilt, Fleet 
Street, London. 

*,* This volume may be had also in 4to. Proofs, price 34s.; 

ndia proofs, 50s. bound in cloth, 


Uniform with the Poetry and Waverley Novels, 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE 
WORKS, Volume the First, containing the Life of 
Dryden. 
. The Ilustrations, Portrait of Dryden, and his Tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. 
Printed for R. Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co, 
London; and all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 
1. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, new edition, 
just completed in 12 vols. P 
2. Waverley Novels, complete in 48 Vols. 


3. Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, in 8vo. 12mo. and 18mo. 


4. Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. XLI. 
5: Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 





Series, newedition, 3 vols, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
USTACE CONWAY; 
or, the Brother and Sister. 
“(The characters who figure prominently in this work are 
drawn with great truth and spirit. The effects of experience and 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Peter Parley's Tales about Europe, Asia, &c. 
Embellished with 135 Cuts from original Designs, price 7s. 6d. in 
extra » or 10s. 6d. turkey morocco, 


ETER PARLEY’S TALES about 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA. 

«« The design of this little work is to convey, in an amusing 

and instructive manner, the first ideas of g aphy and his- 

tory; it is in the form of narrative, but this form is only adopted 





the first lessons of society, are well developed in each. It pos- 
sesses a vast deal of talent.”—Literary Gazette, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
— ae as an ag 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. imp d in simple | 
H E C (@) N i P I R A C Y. A bility of children.” 


Venetian Romance. 

«“* Every page of the story is alive with circumstances fixing 
themselves irresistibly on the mind of the reader, whether oc- 
curring in the secret chambers of the conspirators, in the dun- 

ns of the inquisition, in the veiled gondolas, in the palaces of 
it. Mark’s Square, on the moonlit lagunes, or the wild shores of 
the Adriatic.”—Morning Post, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





MEMOIR OF HENRY SALT, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, the 
4 : 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and Plates, 
IEUT. CONOLLY’S OVERLAND 
JOURNEY to the NORTH of INDIA, 
Through RUSSIA, PERSIA, and AFFGHAUNISTAUN. 
With an Account of his Adventures among the ‘oorkmuns 
and Affghauns. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 





Second edition, in post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. boards, 
Montgomery’s new Poem, g 
OMAN, the Angel of Life. 

** So pure, so lovely, so bewitching, and, we devoutly 
believe, so true a picture does he draw of ‘ the Angel of Life,’ as 
might warm the bosom of an Anchorite, and transform every 
celfish, unloved, and unloving votary of celibacy into‘ Benedick,’ 
the married man.”—Court Journal, 

By the same Author, the 5th edition of 
The Messiah, a Poem, post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
Also, a few Copies of the following at Half Price:— P 

Omnipresence of the Deity, 12th edition, 
published at 7s. 6d., sells at 3s. 9d, = 

Universal Prayer, Death, &c. 4th edition, 
published at 7s. 6d., sells at 33. 9d. q 

Satan, 3d edition, published at 10s. 6d., sells 
at 6s. 3d. 

Turrill, 250, Regent Street. 

LANDER'S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 
OURNAL of an EXPEDITION to 

EXPLORE the COURSE and TERMINATION of the 


NIGER. 
By RICHARD and JOHN LANDER. 

With Portraits of thie Authors, and other Illustrative Engrav- 
ings, and a Map of the Route, shewing the Course of the Niger 
to the Sea. 3 vols. small 8vo. 15s, 

« These volumes record perhaps the most important geographi- 
cal discovery of the present age. In consequence of the attrac- 
tion p by them, and the very accessible form under which, 
in preference to the costly and ponderous quarto, their enterpris- 
ing publisher has presented them, there will perhaps be very few 
of our readers to whom the incidents of this kable voyage 
will not be familiar. The narrative never ceases to be very inte- 
resting.”—Edinburgh Review. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








lst May, 1834. 
NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


ONK LEWIS’S WEST INDIAN 


JOURNALS. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Il. 
Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
Post 8vo, 122. 


III. 
Barrow’s Travels in Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, &c. Post 8vo. 12s. 


IV. 
Mrs. Somerville on the Connexion of the 
Sciences. Post 8vo. 74. 6d. 


v. 
Second Series of Gleanings in Natural His. 


tory. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. vr 

oman? Life of General Sir John Moore. 2 vols. 
ae vu. 
The Earl of Rosse on the Truth of the 


Christian Religion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








8vo, 10s. 6d. 
OURNAL of a WEST-INDIA 
PROPRIETOR. 
By:the late M. G. LEWIS, 
Author of ‘The Monk,” «« Castle Spectre,” “ Tales of Wonder,” 


“ The Bravo of Venice,” &c 
“ This book three di its subject — 


its writer —and its intrinsic agreeableness. It is one of those 
works which we would not willingly suffer to unnoticed. 
This journal stands high among works of a similar kind for 








grace, lig P ‘> P wer, felicity of ex- 
— and conversational fluency and freedom."—Adinburgh 
evier. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


medium by which knowledge and virtue may be 
and adapted to the taste and capa- 





London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Wholesale Book- 
Kinga 73, Cheapside; and sold by all other Booksellers in the 
ingdom. 





Price Six Shillings, No. XXVI. of 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Contents. i 
Article I. Spanish Painters — 11. Comparative Mortality of 
aitts e Pi 1 i 1 AT. 3 A of 





Pop —Ii1l. and Corresp 
Duplessis-Mornay—IV. Swedish Periodical Literature—V. The 
Austrian Government and the Italian Liberals—VI. Ichthyology 
—VII. Prince Puckler Muskau’s Tutti Frutti—VIII. Post Office 
Communications between England and Foreign Countries — IX. 
Judicial System of British India— X. lonian Anthology — XI. 
Cousinéry’s Travels in Macedonia— XII. Meidinger’s Gothico- 
Teutonic Dictionary — XIII. Rafn's Icelandic History of the 
Faroe Islands— XIV. Misley’s Memoirs of the Italian Revolu- 
tion of 1831—Miscell Literary Intelli e from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, &c. 

Published by A. Richter and Co. (late Treuttel, Wirtz, and 
Richter) No. 30, Soho Square; and Black, Young, and Young, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Sold by all Booksellers. Of 
= may be had complete Sets and Single Numbers of this 

ournal. 








St. Alban's Abbey. 
Under the Patronage of the Right Hon, the Earl of Verulam. 
ow published, a Volume of Poems, entitled 


ASTORALS of the SEASONS, and 
ELEGIES to CLARINDA of ROSSLYNBURY 
GROVE; to which is added, The Rejected One; or, Broken- 
hearted, a Poem, written from an incident which occurred in 
Kensington Gardens last Summer. 
By HARRISON CORBETT WILSON, Esq. 
Handsomely printed indemy &vo. and bound in canvass, price 5s. 
he attention of the Public is respectfully solicited to the 
above Work, as the whole of the profits arising from the sale 
thereof, will be devoted in aid of the Funds for the repairing of 
St. Alban’s Abbey. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all the Booksellers of St. Alban’s and Hertford. 





Price 1/, 8s. illustrated by 72 Vignettes, in the same 
manner as “ Italy,” 
P oO E M Ss. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the ** Pleasures of Memory,” ‘¢ Human Life,” &c. 
T. Cadell, Strand; and E. Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 2l. 2s. imperial quarto, neatly bound in cloth, 


. nl 
LEMENTARY ART;; or, the Use of the 
Lead Pencil advocated and explained. 
By J. D. "ARDING. 

The object of this work is to teach the young student, and the 
amateur, by the practical use of the simplest, but most valuable 
instrument in art—the Lead Pencil, how they may study Nature 
and acquire Art with the certainty of eventual success, and also 
to furnish them with‘ assistance to which they may continually 
refer in the absence of their master. The work is illustrated by 
twenty-eight Lithographic Drawings by Mr. Harding; and 
has followed, as nearly ‘as possible, the course which his expe- 
rience in actual instruction hes suggested to him. 

Fifty Proofs have been taken, price 2/, 12s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street; sold also by Ackermann and 
Co. Strand; ColnaghisPall Mall; and Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, 


Pall Mall East. 
A* 
By CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry and Botany, Oxford. 
Sold — H, Parker, Oxford; and Whittaker and Co. 
For the efit of the Society for the Improvement of the 
Botanic Garden. 





Price 3s. 
INAUGURAL LECTURE on the 


STUDY of BOTANY 





8vo. price 3s. 


I 
INDICLE MEDICE; or, a Defence of 
the “a = Physicians. 


Sir GEORGE TUTHILL. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Published by G. Gallie, Glasgow; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 


and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
HE GLASGOW INFANT SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE, complete in One Vol. 2d edition improved, 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ue 
Sermons for Christian Families, on the most 
important Relative Duties. By the late Rev. Edward Payson, 
D.D. America. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
Lectures to Young Men on the Formation 
of Character, with an additional Lecture on Reading. By Joel 
awes, D.D. America. With a Preface, by Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. Glasgow. ad British edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 
The Family Temperance Meeting. 
cloth, 2s. 
Letters, by Martha Muir; with Memoir, by 


the Rev. D. M: » Renfrew. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


18mo. 





Price 9s. boards, 


SSA YS on ELECTRICITY and MAG. 


NETISM. 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Surgeon, R.N. 
Author of “‘ Two Years in New South Wales.” 








Cochrane and M‘Crone, 1], Waterloo Place. 








HE COUNTES 
T a Tragedy. aos of ESSEX; 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 











In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


M AKANNA; an Historical Romance 
, “« We have rarely read a production of deeper inter . 
Rye gore yan first page to the last. The author’ 
mind is of a very high order: we augur for hi i 
New Monthly Magazine. ee ae geek eee 
“The novel opens ground that is quite new, and treats th 
subject with powers commensurate to the difficulty.” —Atias § 
“One of the most interesting and graphic romances that it hi 
been our lot to read for many a year."—Atheneum, - 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, 





LL 
DR. LANG'S HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


n 2 vols. post 8vo. with an accurate Map, 
A N HISTORICAL and STATISTICAI, 
ACCOUNT of NEW SOUTH WALES, containin 
numerous Illustrations of the Tendency and Working of md 
Transportation System; and the Capabilities of the Colon ms 
an extensive Emigration. ia 
By JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D. 
Principal of the Australian College, New South Wales, 
“ We have seen the land, and behold, it is very good.” 
Jud; i 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Finse. — 
Who have just published, 
Montgomery Martin’s History of the British 


Colonies, Vol, I, containing Possessions in Asia. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, in foolscap 8vo. 
HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE; a Dn- 
matic Romance, in Two Parts. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In a few days, in foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, with Frontispiece, 
Vignette, and Map, 


FRICAN SKETCHES. 
By THOMAS PRINGLE, 

This Volume contains a Narrative of the Author's Travels and 
Researches during a Residence of Six Years in South Africa; 
the History of a Settlement of British Emigrants on the Frontier 
of Caffraria; an Account of the Past and Present Condition of 
the Native Tribes within and around the Cape Colony, and of 
the Progress of Civilisation and Christianity among them; 
Notices of the Wild Animals of the Country, &c. &c.; together 
with a Collection of Poems, illustrative cf African scenery and 
manners. 





London: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


" OXFORD, 
On Tuesday next, price ls. 


HE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM of 

OXFORD; being the Second Part of Black Gowns aué 

Red Coats, or Oxford in 1834. A Satire, addressed to the Duke 

of Wellington, Chancellor of that University, Field Marshal in 
the Army, Colone) of the Grenadier Guards, &c. &c. 


Also, 
A Second Edition of the First Part, price ls. 
««The author handles the caustic with such effect, as even to 
make it more than probable that he has raised many a St. John- 
long-like blister under many and sundry of the before-mentioned 
black gowns...... The author of ‘ Black Gowns and Red Coats’ 
fences with a well-tempered weapon— 
* Like Pelides’ blade, 
Whose humour healed the wounds its 5 mess made.’” 
indsor Express. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; the Booksellers of 

Oxford, Windsor, &c. 








In a few days, in 1 volume, 


EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
of the United Kingdom .of.Great Britain and Ireland. 
The twentieth edition, carefully revised throughout; with anew 
Set of Coats of Arms, from Drawings by Harvey, The whole 
under the superintendance of 
WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq- 

*,* To this edition has been added a new and complete List 
of the Dormant and Extinct Peprage of England, shewing a's 
the pergons in whom the-dignity ofa Baron by Writ hes from 
time to time rested, since their first summons to Parliament, 
with the Dates of the several Creations and Terminations « 
Abeyance. Es 

Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington; Longman and CQ,5 4 
and W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. Richard- 
son; Baldwin and Cradock; 5. aapues J. Booker; J. a 
Hatchard and Son; R. Scholey; Hamilton and Co.; Sherw . 
and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; > 
Lioyd; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; J. Templeman; 
and F. Mason. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ZOHRAB.” 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo- 


YESHA, the MAID of KARS. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. sf 
Author of “ Hajji,Baba,” «« Zohrab, the Hostage,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, « 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington eat 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, on 
Street; sold also J. Chappell, 98, Royal peyres “4 
Marlborough, Ave Lane, Ludgate Hill; A> @ a 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, = : 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow, and J. Cumming, — Agen 
for America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, 

J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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